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TRIP LIGHTLY. 


Trip lightly over trouble, 
Trip lightly over wrong; 
We only make grief double 
By dwelling on it long. 
Why clasp woe’s hand so tightly? 
Why sigh o’er blossoms dead? 
Why cling to forms unsightly ? 
Why not seek joy instead? 
Trip lightly over sorrow; 
Though all the days be dark, 
The sun may shine to-morrow 
And gaily sing the lark; 
Fair hope has not departed, 
Though roses may have fled; 
Then never be down-hearted, 
But look for joy instead. 
Trip lightly over sadness, 
Stand not to fail at doom; 
We've pearls to string of gladness 
On this side of the tomb. 
Whilst stars are nightly shining, 
And heaven is overhead, 
Encourage not repining, 
But look for joy instead. 


oe - 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
who know the importance of the cause it 
advocates, and who value the JOURNAL as 
an instrumentality, when they renew their 
own subscription should enclose fifty 
cents and the name of some person to whom 
they will send the JouRNAL for three 
months. ‘This will give a new audience, 
and widen the circle of interest in this 
great cause. 





— eo 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway, with wise fore- 
thought for the future, has for several 
years sustained lectures for the school- 
children in this city, which are invaluable 
for instruction in the history of the coun- 
try. They are given in the Old South, and 
are free to all children. A graphie descrip- 
tion of a recent lecture of Col. Higginson 
in another column will well repay perusal. 

- eo —_—- 

The Cambridge Almshouse is undergo- 
ing investigation. Its management is 
severely, and we fear justly, criticized. 
The testimony of inmates as to their treat- 
ment reveals lack of suflicient food and 
bedding, and a general atmosphere of 
brutality and neglect. If the fashionable 
and dilettante women of Cambridge, who 
remonstrate against being allowed to ful- 
fil their political duties, would only wake 
up to the social evils of their own commu- 
nity and take steps to abate them, how dif- 
ferent would be the state of things! But 
they have not yet fully learned the mean- 
ing of Christ’s teaching: ‘“*Inasmuch as ye 
have not done it unto the least of these lit- 
tle ones, ye have not done it unto me.” 


a ———— 

Senator Dawes, in the next Congress, 
seems likely to be the special champion of 
the Indians. heir question has taken a 
deep hold upon the people of Massachu- 
setts. ‘This is no passing enthusiasm with 
Mr. Dawes, and his statement of the con- 
dition of things on the Cheyenne reserva- 
tion five years ago, as contrasted with the 
situation to-day, brings out his mastery of 
the Indian question, and illuminates the 
Whole matter in dispute. This race-prob- 
lem is a continuation of the anti-slavery 
conflict whose partial settlement is recog- 
nized around the bier of Gen. Grant. The 
mastery and advocacy of great questions 
is characteristic of Mr. Dawes. Will he 
not remember that women, as well as In- 
dians, have rights to protect and wrongs to 
remedy ? 


a 

The suflragists in Maine are arranging 
for a Convention in September, to reorgan- 
ize their State Association and thus secure 
effective work in future. Editors in Maine 
can assist very much if they will note the 
fact of the coming convention, and say a 











friendly word for it. To secure concert of 
action, all who ure willing to co-operate 
should communicate with Mrs. D. W. 
O'Brien, of Cornish, Maine. The temper- 
ance sentiment is very large in the Pine- 
Tree State. This is generally friendly to 
suffrage, and, added to the existing suf- 
frage sentiment, with the governor friend- 
ly, and Senator Reed always speaking and 
voting right in Congress, with Rev. J. W. 
Bashford and other clergymen co-oper- 
ating, Maine should take the lead in the 
good work for woman. 
or 

125,000 people looked on the face of 
General Grant on the 6thinst. All day the 
crowds pressed into the vestibule of the 
New York City Hall, where the body lay 
in state. From 6 A. M, when the gates 
were thrown open, until 1 A. M., when 
they were closed for the night, there was 
no break in the stream of humanity which 
passed through the building to catch a 
passing glimpse of the face and form 
which has long been so familiar and so 
dear. **The women are coming out strong,” 
remarked Captain Berghold at 5 o’clock. 
A survey of the double line of people that 
wound along the tortuous route confirmed 
the truth of the captain’s remark. Nearly 
two-thirds of the people were women. 
They were as different in their complex- 
ions, dress, age, and nationalities as it was 
possible for them to be. ‘The well-dressed 
and sleek-looking wives and daughters of 
tradesmen ; bright-faced and healthy mem- 
bers of the workingman’s family; swarthy 
old Italian women, barefooted and wear- 
ing barbarous-looking rings in their ears, 
and immense crosses and beads hung about 
their necks; sedate-looking negresses; 
women with delicate features ; and intellect- 
ual shop-girls and seamstresses,—all filed 
constantly, steadily, quickly, by the bier, 
gratified to get a momentary glimpse of 
the dead face.” Yet, though they repre- 


sented so many differgnt classes and all. 


the nations of the earth, this cosmopolitan 
stream of women showed in sober, sad- 
dened faces how deeply was felt the sym- 
pathy inspired by the presence of the great 
dead. There was no lack of appreciation 
of the solemnity of the scene, no laughing, 
no smiles, no frivolous looks or actions; 
the women were genuine mourners. ‘The 
London Times says truly: ‘*No other na- 
tion and no former period could have af- 
forded the materials for such a proces-ion 
as that of Saturday, or even the physical 
conditions which enabled its members to 
come together.” 
- oor 


The Chinese, however often they may be 
seen, are seldom heard in this country. 
But, the other day, when Saum Song Bo 
received a paper asking subscriptions from 
his countrymen for the pedestal fund of 
the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, he wrote 
to the Sun: 


..."It is an insult to us Chinese to call on 
us to contribute towa'd building in this 
land a pedestal for a statue of Liberty. 
That statue represents Liberty holding a 
torch which lights the passage of those of 
all nations who come into this country. But 
are the Chinese allowed to come? As for 
the Chinese who are here, are they allow- 
ed to enjoy liberty. as men of all other na- 
tionalities enjoy it? Are they allowed to 
go about every where, free from the insults, 
abuse, assaults, wrongs, and injuries from 
which men of other nationalities are free? 
By the law of this nation a Chinaman can- 
not become a citizen. Whether the statute 
against the Chinese, or the statue to Liber- 
ty, will be the more lasting monument to 


other town in the land has already protest- 
ed in indignation and with shame. Second. 
‘To evoke that “vigorous, constant, loud, 
and sternly tierce public opinion,” without 
which, as Lord Shaftesbury says, the most 
stringent law isimpotent. Third. ‘lo pro- 


| test against the conspiracy of silence, by 








tell future ages of the liberty and great- | 


ness of this country, will be known only to 
future generations. 

**Liberty! we Chinese love and adore 
thee. But let not those who deny thee to 
us make of thee a graven image, and invite 
us to bow down to it.” 

Chinamen and women are the only class- 
es except criminals and idiots who are 
denied equal rights. Naturally they 
feel the hurt of importunities to give mon- 
ey to that which is only a mockery to 
them. 


= ane 

LonvoN, AUG. 10, 1885.—The House of 
Lords has agreed to the amendments to 
the criminal bill adopted by the House of 
Commons. 

- oe —— 

Cardinal Manning has written an article 
for the North American Review on the or- 
ganized slave-trade in young girls in Eng- 
land, and is about to issue a pastoral let- 
ter. A great demonstration at Hyde Park is 
planned for the 22d, and the following 
statement of reasons for it has been dis- 
tributed on leaflets : 

First. To show that the women of Lon- 


don are not indifferent to the horrors per- 
petrated in their midst, against which every 





which virtue itself is made an unwilling 
accomplice of vice. Fourth. ‘To demand 
a vigorous execution of the criminal law 
amendment act, both on the part of the au- 
thorities and the public, without which it 
is certain to be a dead letter. Fifth. ‘To 
insist on equal justice between the sexes, 
and to protest against the doctrine that 
what is lawful for man jis criminal for 
woman, Sixth. To make use of the present 
moral crisis in the history of our nation to 
enlist the hearty support of all good citizens 
in a campaign against the criminal vice of 
London, and the evils, moral and social, 
in which it has its roots. 

ee 


USE THE CHECK-REIN. 


It is sheer folly to tell weak, down-trod- 
den women to arise and shake off the 
shackles of domestic tyranny. It may be 
a husband, a brother, or a father, who is 
too exacting; or even a sister, or perhaps, 
exceptiona ly, a mother; but when a wom- 
an is once reduced to servitude by a domi- 
nant spirit. she too often dares not rebel, 
and usually goes on in the prescribed 
grobve until it terminates in the grave. 

In this strange subjugation, women are 
submissive to their sons, sisters to their 
brothers, and, above all, wives to their 
husbands. But oceasionally they break 
loo e, from sheer desperation, and some- 
times succeed in making their escape, 
though they are generally driven back into 
bondage. Women are mostly born to a 
condition of servitude, and frequently at- 
tach themselves to some master, from that 
peculiar domination of fate that seems to 
surround them. 

Many would better themselves if they 
could, but are ignorant of “‘ways and 
means,” and fear to take the initiatory step, 
knowing that they would meet with rebuff. 
If they could see their way clear to the 
end, and could feel the ground sure, they 
would not hesitate, and it is the duty of 
those who have the light, to teach them 
how to co-operate and “dare to do right.” 

There is a moral wrong in servile sub- 
mission, which injures the master even 
more than the slave. It is the duty of 
mothers not to spoil children by undue in- 
dulgence; yet an exacting child is a com- 
mon curse. It is equally imperative that 
wives should not panmiper the selfishness of 
their husbands; yet tyrannical husbands 
are also plentiful. Especially,in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the New England spirit of 
helpfulness is wanting and the phlegmatic 
German element preponderates, women re- 
ceive comparatively little consideration. 
Many men give the lip a contemptuous 
eurl at the very thought of sharing with 
their wives the household libors. It is en- 
tirely beyond their lordly dignity! 

One brave little woman who had mar- 
ried a farmer of that State. found, when 
taken to his home, that instead of gaining 
a loving helpmeet, she had found two 
cruel task-masters—her husband and his 
father. With these two men she lived 
alone, and they obliged her to perform the 
most difficult and menial service. After the 
advent of ‘ta babe in the house,” her duties 
were doubled and her cares increased to an 
insupportable degree. 

One Monday morning she was expected 
to pump and carry water to wash, to pre- 
pare breakfast and care for the child, when 
she was in delicate health. All at 
her courage rose, and she found herself 
equal to the emergency. When the two 
men came in from the barn, ravenous for 
breakfast, the fire was not even lighted, 
while she sat leisurely in her room. No 
threats, no persuasions, could induce her 
to descend from her lofty pedestal.. She 
merely replied: 

‘You married me. 
support me. 
I want to.” 

The two men were aghast with astonish- 
ment. ‘They did not dare to offer personal 
violence, since that was punishable by 
law, and they stood helpless before her. 
She actually starved them into submission, 
and brought them to their very knees by 
deprivation. After that, she had it her 
own way, and it was the best way. ‘They 
were glad to help, for their own sakes. 

Any woman who is overworked, and 
whose husband is able to pay, can hire 
help, and he must submit, unless he choos- 
es to be entirely without service. For, as 
the brave little wife said, she is not obliged 
to work unless she will. Any child-bear- 
ing woman would receive general sanc- 
tion and support in self-protection, and it 
is her duty to her children that they shall 


once 


Now you've got to 
I don’t have to work, unless 











not be unnecessarily neglected for the sake 
of *‘saving at the spigot.”’ ‘The loss is much 
greater, if the children run to neglect and 
ruin, than if a few dollars were expended 
to give the mother time to attend to their 
moral and physical culture. And she, as 
the fountain-head of a glorious maternity, 
should preserve her health and strength 
so as to perpetuate life and health rather 
than death and disease. Many puny chil- 
dren come into the world still-born, or 
drag out a miserable existence, because 
their fathers were neither willing to en- 
gage a servant, nor to give personal help to 
the long-suffering mother. 
Chester, Pa. SOPHLE M. SPRINGER. 
- “eo- — 


TRIALS OF A WOMAN MINISTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A very extraordinary case of persecution 
has occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y.. which il- 
lustrates anew the too prevalent masculine 
opposition, when it comes to admitting 
women to positions which promise a rea- 
sonable 
ment. 

A certain mission of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Chureh, located in South Brooklyn, 
had long been in a moribund condition, 
when the trustees, apparently as a last re- 
sort, engaged the services of a woman 
tolerably well known as a revivalist. The 
opening was not a promising one. but the 
new incumbent was a woman of extraor- 
dinary vigor, as has since been abundantly 
shown. She set to work with a will; her 
preaching and exhortation were earnest 
and fervent; people began to flock to the 
mission services, and it was soon evident 
that the church was going to live and to 
thrive. 

Just at this point it occurred to the pas- 
tor of a church of the same denomination 
some four miles away, that, as the mission 
was now in a prosperous condition, was 
abundantly able to support a regular 
preacher, and could boast a far greater 
congregation than his own preaching had 
yet attracted, it might be a good idea for 
him to assume the pastorate of the mission 
as well as of his own church, and send the 
evangelist Out to build up new organiza- 
tions elsewhere. Strangely enough, this 
opportunity for self-sacrifice did not com- 
mend itself to the lady, who, not wishing 
to leave the people among whom she had 
fared so well, resisted. Nearly all her 
congregation and some of the trustees sus- 
tained her, and legal proc: edings were in- 
stituted to oust her from the church. They 
are not yet finished, but it is expected that 
they will result in leaving the plucky wom- 
anin charge. 

The incidents of the controversy which 
have excited most attention have been the 
attempts of some of the hostile trustees to 
gain possession of the movable furniture 
of the church building. One of these 
Christian brethren entered the building 
during services on one occasion, and began 
removing the furniture. A policeman was 
needed to restrain his zeal. Several at- 
tempts have been made also on week-days 
to *“*burglarize’—the word is current—the 
church. The latest occurred shortly after 
the evangelist and her flock had set out for 
a Sunday-school picnic one fine July morn- 
ing. Word was brought to the pastor, 


just as her train was starting, that an ex- 


press truck had drawn up before the church 
door, and that the lock had been broken. 
She hastened back. The truck whipped 
up and disappeared in a great hurry. A 
new lock was procured and placed on 
guard, and the courageous sister joined her 
people by a Jater train. 

A woman may teach, provided she does 
not aspire to the higher and better paid po- 


measure of success and emolu- | 








sitions; she may sew, do housework, learn | 


telegraphy or shorthand, or serve as a 
clerk; she nay even pgeach the gospel, 
when that act involves more sacrifice than 
comfort or profit. But the assumption by 
a woman of a position of honor, profit, and 
responsibility, somehow doesn’t seem right 
to small souls. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





a 
WOMEN AND THE TRICYCLE. 


The Charleston News and Courier says: 


Any form of exercise or recreation that 
takes a woman out of doors is a direct 
power in adding to the health and happi- 
ness of the world, and, as such, deserves 
at least a trial. It is only its novelty that 
renders the saddle of the tricycle a more 
conspicuous position than that of a horse, 
or than the box-seat of a *‘drag,” and no 
one who has ever taken a long ride in the 
awkward, unsafe, and unhealthful position 
which custom and the side-saddle enforces, 
will deny that, in the matter of position 
at least, the advantage of the tricycle is 
evident. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Kare GANNETT WELLS is 
Campobello for the summer. 

Miss JuLIA MAGRUDER, daughter of 
General Magruder, is, it is now announced, 
the author of the novel ‘‘Across the 
Chasm.” 

Miss M. A. Rooks has been postmistress 
at Monroe, Ga., since April 27, 1865, and 
during all this time she has not lost half a 
day out. of the office 

Mrs. EmMity Preirvrer will publish a 
new book of travels simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York, in the early autumn; 
its title will be, “Flying Leaves from East 
and West.” 

Mrs. Coorer, of San Francisco, recent- 
ly opened her Bible class with a highly 
congratulatory letter from Miss Cleveland, 
converning some kindergsrten work that 
Mrs. Cooper bas on hand. 

Mrs. NIXON, soviety editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, says that every 
Southern woman commissioner was the 
loyal friend and staunch supporter of her 
New England chief, Mrs. Howe. 


at 


Miss Dora WELLS, a late graduate of 
Wellesley College, has become one of the 
principal assistants in Highland Hall Col- 
lege, at Highland Park, I1l.,of which Mrs. 
Helen Ekin Starrett is principal. 

Miss LODELLA AMBROSE, of Evanston, 
[ll., is passing her University vacation at 
Lake Bluff'as daily correspondent of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean She describes the 
many summer meetings at taat resort. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, editor of the 
Union Signa’, and her daughters sailed 
for Europe on thesteamer State of Indiana, 
Aug. 13. Suffragists al! over the land will 
wish the party a safe and pleasant journey, 
and a safe return. 

Mrs. ADAMs, a stall correspondent of 
the Cleveland (O.) Leader, has been in 
Cortland, Oregon, during the past week, 
She intends to visit Astoria and the sea- 
side, and will write up the country from 
the standpoint of an intellectual, far-see- 
ing woman, 

Miss ANNA QUIRK has accepted the ap- 
pointment to the assistant principalship of 
the West Springfield High School, lately 
offered her, and so withdraws from the 
Holyoke High School contest. She is now 
attending the Summer School of Langua- 
ges, at Amherst. 

Miss J. K. HOOVER has been appointed 
on the faculty of Smith College. Miss 
Hoover is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, and was for twelve years a 
teacher in Paterson, N. J., and during the 
last four years has been a student in Ox- 
ford University, England, where she has 
taken a special course in Latin. 

Mrs. EvizaABetTun A. THURSTON, who 
will be pleasantly remembered as the edi- 
tor of that delightful book of selections, 
‘*Mosaics of Life,” has edited « new and 
even more valuable and pleasing book of 
similar character, entitled, **Echoes of 
Many Voices,” which will shortly appear 
in D. Lothrop & Co.’s popular ‘Spare Min- 
ute Series.” 

REBECCA NOURSE, who was hanged as 
a witch at Salem in 1692, notwithstanding 
her repeated affirmation of her innocence, 
has had a monument just erected by her 
descendants. On one side of it is the le- 
gend concerning her, and on the other, 
these lines of Whittier: 

*“O Christian martyr, who for truth could die, 
When al! about thee owned the hideous lie. 
The world, redeemed from superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day.’’ 

Mrs. SARTORIS, it is said, will make a 
short visit to England this fall, after whieh 
she will come back to this country with 
her children for the purpose of educating 
and bringing them up as Americans. It 
was the wish of General Grant that the 
children should be so educated. Besides 
this, Mrs. Sartoris is anxious to be with 
her mother for some time at least, and 
Mrs. Grant also wishes to have her chil- 
dren about her. 

Mrs. ALICE J. HUFFMAN, of Richmond, 
Ind., combines in her work the useful with 
the agreeable. She sent a fine picture to 
the New Orleans Exhibit, and she has in- 
vented and patented a perforated baking- 
pan which is pronounced a great improve- 
ment by all who have used it. She is the 
daughter of a widow, left by the death of 
her husband with her small children to 
rear and educate as best she could. Mrs. 
Huffman had no advantage of instructors 
either in art or manufacture. Her workis 
the result of her own natural talents and 
tastes, improved by her own efforts. Oth- 


er paintings by the same hand evince fine 
talent and self-culture. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


TWICKENHAM, ENGLAND, ) 
JULY 28, 1885. j 
Editora Woman's Journal: . 

I have just returned from a short visit 
to Paris. The city that claims the highest 
rank in civilization, a not uncontested 
claim, never looked more beautiful to the 
outward eye The museums and public 
gardens were not more attractive in the 
sunshine of imperial favor than now, 
under the Republican régime. ‘The Louvre, 
Cluny, the Trocadero, the Luxembourg, 
are all improved and enriched of late 
years 

Among the host of journals, woman suf- 
frage is represented by M. Richer’s Droits 
des Femmes, which is well known, and by 
a small monthly, La Citoyenne, which up- 
holds the cause with spirit and lovalty. Its 
motto is from Montaigne: “I affirm that 
men and women are cast in the same 
mould.” Apart from the result of institu- 
tions and customs, there is but little differ- 
ence between them. 

Plato, inhis Republic, allotted to men 
and women the same studies, exercises, 
duties, and recreations, both in times of 
war and peace. 

In the July number of Za Citoyenne, 
Mme. Hubertine Aucle:t, the editor, writes 
the leading article, ‘*Liberty Personitied 
by a Slave.” Like your New York corres- 
pondent, she points out the anomaly of 
making the typical figure, La Liberté, to 
which all Frenchmen do homage, a wom- 
an, while that half of the nation whose 
form she assumes still wear the iron col- 
lar of slavery in political, and too often 
in social life. She cites some of the 
brutalities of conjugal life,—more rare in 
France than in England.— and after an 
earnest appeal to the traditions of 1789, she 
concludes in these words: 

‘*Man has everything to gain in doing 
justice to woman. She is his steadfast 
friend and his wise counsellor. In placing 
her on an equality with himself, his liber- 
ty will be augmented. By utilizing the 
generous intelligence and quick sympathies 
of women, men will realize and increase 
the happiness of the whole human race.” 

The articles which follow are not less 
outspoken and radical. One on *Union 
Amongst Women,” by Maria Martin, 
calls upon all to unite in removing the 
mountain of ignorance and prejudice that 
obstructs the path of progress. An article 
signed “Camille” points out the injustice 
in the new law of divorce, which, while 
granting personal freedom to the woman 
who is wronged, does not restore to her 
the control of her property. M. Jules Si- 
mon and other jurists have prepared a pro 
ject of law to amend this injustice, which 
is still before the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was rejected at first, but is to be re-consid- 
ered. A statistical essay from the German 
woman's journal, the Deutsche Hausfrauen 
Zeitung,—* The Universities in which Wom- 
en can Study,”’—gives a summary of these 
institutions on the continent. Beginning 
with Hypatia, it proceeds to the Moorish 
ladies in Spain, and the women professors 
of Bologna. Coming down to our own 
time, it notices the women students admit- 
ted to the University at Vienna since 1875, 
and the yearly increasing numbers at all 
the Swiss colleges down to 1884. Regard- 
ing Germany, as we do, as the land of high 
thought and advanced culture, the follow- 
ing sentence in this report reads like irony, 
and is an anomaly :— 

‘At the present day, in all civilized coun- 
tries with the exception of Germany and 
Turkey, women are admitted into the high- 
est schools, and are granted degrees,” etc. 

The cruel despotism of the Czar has late- 
ly added Russia and Poland to these ex- 
ceptions. 

A succeeding article will probably give 
the position of women in the universities 
of America and the British Isles. Here is 
the latest report of successes in London: 

LADIES AT THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION. 

“Atthe June examination, the results 
of which are just published, the ladies have 
achieved a signal success. More than 1,100 
candidates. male and female, entered for 
the examination, Of these, 615 have been 
successful, and for the first time a lady 
heads the honors list, without being dis- 
qualified by age from receiving the exhibi- 
tion of thirty pounds for two years. ‘This 
lady is Miss Jane Rebecca Wishart, of Not- 
tinghill High School. a school where, we 
believe, the classical teaching has been un- 
der the superintendence of Miss Mary Clara 
Dawes, who last year graduated at the 
University as M. A. in classics. ‘Two oth- 
er ladies are among the prize-receiv- 
ers—Miss Mary Ann Hanbidge, of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
obtaining a prize of ten pounds, and Miss 
Amy Gertrude Brown, of the Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham, obtaining « prize of five 
pounds. Inall, thirty-five candidates have 
obtained either prizes or the number of 
marks qualifying for prizes, and eight of 
these are ladies In the honors division, 
out of 156 candidates 30 are ladies: and of 
the 615 successful candidates 100 are ‘la- 
dies, out of about 150 who entered for the 
examination. Last year a total number of 


972 candidates presented themselves for 
this examination, and 536 passed; and out 
of 124 ladies, 79 passed ; so that the corres- 
ponding numbers 1,100 and 615, and 150 
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and 100 ladies, show a very considerable 
increase. 

At the anti-vivisection annual meeting 
lately held in Londen, Dr. Anna Kings- 
ford’s speech, from a platform of dockors 
and church dignitaries, was far the most 
powerful. In Paris, the Ciscyenne reports 
that at the Congress of Anti-Vivisection 
Societies, which has just taken p'ave, the 
discourses of Mile. Maria Deraismes and 
Mme. Marie Huot were very highly ap- 
plauded. Here is a report similar to that 
from London University: 

**At the annual distribution of prizes of 
the French Union for Young Persons, M. 
Louis Pasteur, member of the Institute and 
honorary president, congratulated the 
young ladies who pursue the course of 
study, and declared that they were gener- 
ally better instructed than the younz men 
in all the branches designated. Misses 
Jacquenet and Letourneur have taken the 
prizes of honor and the first prize; Misses 
Pillon, Calandre. Leroy, Ernot, Marie, 
Blot, ‘Thivet, Lesieur, etc., also took prizes. 
We are glad to say that every year the 
young ladies have had precedence over the 
yeung men, and are their superiors. If 
this continues, what will become of the old 
prejudice of woman's inferiority?” 

I paid more than one visit to the Salon 
during my stay in Paris. ‘This annual col- 
lection of contemporary art represents the 
productions of European artists in  paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, etc., more fully 
than any other exposition. ‘The works of 
more than five hundred women have been 
exhibited in the Salon. Of these, over 
four hundred are by Frenchwomen, twen- 
ty British, eighteen American, thirteen 
Swiss, eleven Swedes, and about five ladies 
from each of the other countries, all repre- 
sented either in painting or sculpture, viz., 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
Poland, and Russia. ‘Most of these artists 
are students in Paris, attracted by its supe- 
rior facilities for art culture. 

The annual meeting of the National So- 
ciety for Women’s Suffrage, in London, 
was a remarkably successful one this year. 
You have already reported its proceed- 
ings. 

You will be interested in the tribute paid 
to the late Mrs. Stansfeld, and in the testi- 
mony which the memorial bears to her hus- 
band’s noble work in Parliament. ‘The sub- 
ject with which Mr. Stansfeld’s honored 
name is identified has been recently 
brought before the London public in 
an awfully vivid manner, by the cour- 
ageous act of the Pall-Mall Gazette in 
exposing to the light of day the abom- 
inations of some of the darkest dens 
of iniquity that exist in London, and 
that are to be found, more or less, in all 
cities. There is no stronger argument for 
woman suffrage than the recital of these 
cruel wrongs,of which poor girls and wom- 
en are the victims, with no mother’s or sis- 
ter’s voice to plead for them in the coun- 
cils of the nations. 

I cannot suitably enlarge on the subject 
here, but I send you a packet of reports of 
some of the meetings that have been held 
since, in connection with these disclosures, 
by which you will see that a prominent 
part has been taken by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., Professors 
Stuart, M. P., and Bryce, M. P., 8S. Morley. 
M. P., Lord Mount Temple, Mrs. Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, Miss Ellice Hop- 
kins, Mr. .B. Scott, the City Chamberlain, 
Lady Beauchamp, Mr. S. Smith, M. P., 
and other well-known philanthropists. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Manning, and other venerable and influen- 
tial men, like the aged Lord Shaftsbury, 
have met to hear evidence and take action 
in some practical form. Even the Queen 
has heard the echo of this ‘“*thunderbolt’> 
that has resounded through London, and 
has expressed her ‘‘full sympathy in the 
painful subject.” Let us then hope that the 
axe—the painful axe of publicity—has been 
laid at the root of this upas-tree of prosti- 
tution, and with Mr. Stead, the noble and 
courageous editor of the Pall- Mall Gazette, 
use all our efforts to uproot it, in the faith 
that: 

“Every hope that rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse, streams 
From the great beart of God."’ 
Very truly yours, R. M. 
7oe 


» 
SHALL WOMEN BE PROTECTED? 


QuINCcY, AUG. 12, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journa! : 

I saw with satisfaction that the Boston 
Globe of the 29th ult. had a notice of my 
protest in the Transcript, with commenda- 
tion, and the Evening Record has also re- 
printed a paragraph from the Taunton Ga- 
zette, condemning Judge Rockwell's 
course. 

The insuflicient protection of, and re- 
spect for, the very lives of women is one 
which it would seem ought to come home 
to every true-hearted manor woman. You 
often say in the JOURNAL that light sen- 
tences for crimes against women will con- 
tinue until women have the vote. I fear 
they will, and perhaps longer still, so lit- 
tle interest do women accustom themselves 
to take in the legal aspect of things. It is 
a subject upon which I have dwelt consid- 








erably, in private and public, when speak- 
ing about our sex. But the absurdly short 
period of punishment meted out by Judge 
Hockwell to the miserable J. L. Pomeroy, 
added to several cases of recent wife-beat- 
ers hardly punished at all, and a new hor- 
ror of a woman's murder in almost every 
morning's paper. has made me feel like 
asking you if we cannot, in some way, 
“make a noise” loud enough to be heard 
by women in general, concerning this hard- 
heartedness toward unprotected women, 
which makes some of our judges seem to 
rival the insensibility of stocks and stones. 
Where are all the men who say they are 
able and willing to protect women? I have 
not seen an editorial of any length pro- 
testing against these horrors, in a single 
daily paper. Cannot a protest, a demand 
for proper legal protection, be somewhat 
numerously signed, and sent to the gov- 
ernor, and printed? If that is impracticable 
just now, when so many are out of town, 
perhaps the facts in these cases might be 
kept together, and a movement made in the 
early fall. [don't know when [ have felt 
so indignant. How long will women re- 
main blind to their humiliating position? 
I feel ashamed to think that we should 
need, in such an extreme case, to speak for 
ourselves. One would think the men of 
Massachusetts would be afraid for their 
daughters, and would speak for women 
witha voice that judges and criminals alike 
should hear. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 
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KERENHAPPUCH, 


Nearly tifty young women received their 
degree of A. B. a few weeks since, at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts? 
The Boston Daily Advertiser. in mentioning 
this fact, makes a proper criticism on the 
trivial names often borne by the young la- 
dies who appear on the list. Unfortunate- 
ly, it goes too far in its form of statement, 
and with that hastiness which sometimes 
marks even masculine journalists, launch- 
es a boomerang that recoils upon the fav- 
ored youth of its own pet institution, Har- 
vard College. With just disdain it thus 
speaks of the young ladies: ‘*No doubt 
each had properly qualified herself for this 
distinction. But when one finds among the 
names of these graduates Nellies and Car- 
ries and Jennies, and even a Virgie and an 
Annie, it does not seem as if the grave let- 
ters A. B. will well become their owners. 
One does not see Georgies and Freddies in the 
list of those graduated at Harvard College.” 
(The italies are my own.) 

Does not one see them, indeed, or their 

equivalents? ‘Then it is because one has 
not looked, or because one has read the list 
only in the safe obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage, where all endearments disappear— 
although Cicero, to be sure, might have 
wished to see his beloved daughter appear 
on a college list as ‘Tulliola instead ot lul- 
lia. But if any critic of women’s nick- 
names will turn to his Harvard College 
catalogue in English, he will find there, in 
the official list of the sterner sex, precise- 
ly the sume temlency toward the more fa- 
miliar names as at women’s colleges. In 
the Senior Class (just graduated) he will 
find Harry occurring five times and Henry 
seven; Frank once and Francis four times ; 
and his eyes will be regaled also with Fred 
and Bertie. In the Junior Class, to gradu- 
ate next year. he will find only one Harry 
to nineteen who bear the name of Henry; 
but, on the other hand, he will find the 
brief name of Frank carrying all before it 
—ten Franks, while Francis occurs but 
four times. In the Sophomore ¢ lass it is 
almost precisely the same—Frank is to 
Francis as eight to three; while Henry oc- 
curs ten times, Harry three times, and Har- 
rie once; there are also two Freds. Inthe 
Freshman Class Francis gets the upper 
hand of Frank at last, and is as seven to 
three; Henry occurs ten times, Harry 
three times, Fred once, and Dan once; the 
latter being probably the old Scriptural 
name, but possibly a colloquial abbrevia- 
tion of Daniel. Among the special stu- 
dents, Francis and Frank balance each oth- 
er, one of each, while Henry is found twice 
and Harry once. ‘To sum up: in the whole 
under-graduate department, Henry is to 
Harry as forty-eight to thirteen, while 
Frank is to Francis as twenty-three to nine- 
teen; and there are four Freds, besides 
Harrie and Bertie. ‘There are thus in these 
official Harvard lists nearly forty of these 
familiar nicknames which are thought so 
preposterous at a woman's college. Of 
course they are not the same nicknames, 
because they belong to a different sex ; but 
“an it be maintained that Harrie and Bertie 
are essentially noble, heroic, masculine, 
while Georgie and Freddie are hopelessly 
feminine, and therefore weak ? 

Whether the numerical proportion of pet 
names is greater at women's colleges, is 
not to the purpose; very likely it may be’ 
but forty of them at Harvard are quite 
enough to destroy all feminine monopoly. 
The whole discussion is therefore reduced 
to the question whether there is such a dif- 
ference between the terminations y and ie 
as to make it a fine thng to be called Har- 
ry, and a thing of degradation to be called 
Jennie. Now with every disposition to be 
conservative in this matter of terminations 
—to stand with the y’s, if I may say so 
without suspicion of a pun—I must declare 
this to be simply a matter of usage. ‘To 
old-fashioned people Tom Moore’s song, 


“Fly, fly from the world, O Bessy, with me,” 


would lose half its charm if addressed to 
Bessie. In the same way, 

“Kitty, a fair but frozen maid,” 
would melt into insignificance if put into 
the new mould of Kittie; and what should 





we do with Dibdin’s chorus—if Dibdin’s it 
wasa— 
‘Anna, Anne, Nan, Nance, and Nancy,” 


if we have to stretch the line far enough 
to biing in Annie and Nancie also? Yet, 
after all, what we call old-fashioned spell- 
ing in these cases is not really the oldest. 
In old English books we find the words 
now ending in y to end usually in ie—a 
form which we still preserve in their plu- 
rals—and may note in successive editions 
the gradual substitution, for instance. of 
philanthropy for philanthropie. Chaucer has 
lie for fly and folie for folly. Y superseded 
ie by some unconscious tendency some two 
centuries ago; and now, in case of the fa- 
miliar names of both sexes, the tendency 
is being unconsciously and very gradually 
reversed. It is only a few years since Sal- 
lie began to be substituted for Sally ; Mol- 
lie has hardly yet achieved its position; 
and Naney still holds out, though sure to 
yield to Nancie. Among men’s names the 
influence is as iaevitable, though more 
slowly exerted, Willie and Charlie bring 
well established in place of Willy and Char- 
ley; and Harrie is already beginning to of- 
feritself as a substitute for Harry, it seems, 
even on the Harvard College catalogue. 
However we may regret the change, it 
looks as if Harry would vet follow the an- 
alogy of the other names, and terminate 
in te at last. 

It is thus plain that, both in the use of 
the familiar name and in the form of its 
ending, women have simply vielded earlier 
than men to a current that reaches both 
sexes. Both these tendencies | deprecate, 
being, as was said, an old-fashioned person 
as to these matters. Yet I must admit that 
I have heard of one case where the official 
use of the pet name was quite justified. I 
was told by the president’s secretary at 
Vussar College, that a student just arrived 
was once called upon by the lady principal 
to give her name to be recorded in the 
books. She gave it promptly as ‘Kittie.” 
*Do you not think, my dear young friend,” 
said the dignified official, “that it is a pity 
to employ so trivial a name in a serious 
matter? Nothing can justify it unless there 
is something very uncouth or difficult in 
your real name. If your name were Ke 
renhappuch, for instance’— ‘It is, 
ma’am,” interrupted the voung girl. ‘This 
is probably the most unexpected and con- 
elusive reply ever given by anunder-g ad- 
nate to a tiacher.—T. W. H.. in Harper's 


Bazar. 
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COL. HIGGINSON IN THE OLD SOUTH. 


Mrs. Delano Goddard, the Boston cor- 
respondent of the Worcester Spy, gives a 
pleasant acecunt of Col. Higginson’s re- 
cent lecture at the Old South: 


This afternoon was hot, muggy, and 
very uncomfortable, but the Old South 
Meeting-house was fil#d by an audience, 
consisting chiefly of young. people, who 
came not only from the city, but from the 
neighboring towns, to hear Col. 'T. W. 
Higginson lecture on ‘The Fail of Sum- 
ter.” It was one of the very best lectures 
ever given on the war. It was the second 
in the course on “The War for the Union,” 
which is given on Wed.esday afternoons, 
and is especially designed for young peo- 
ple. The opening lecture, last week, was 
by William Lioyd Garrison, on Slavery. 
Mr. Higginson took up th» story where 
Mr. Garrison left it, and briefly showed 
how slavery at last led South Carolina to 
secede. All this was told in the spirit of a 
historian, not of a partisan. It was truly 
inspiring to hear a man who had fought on 
the No thern side, who had commanded a 
colored regiment stationed in South Caroli- 
na, who has always been an uncompromis- 
ing abolitionist, tell the story of secession 
and of South Carolina ‘pluck,’ with the 
generous appreciation of an enemy which 
Col. Higginson showed. And then came the 
details of Major Anderson’s work. A large 
map of the fort and of Charleston harbor 
hung on the wall. ‘To this Col. Higginson 
sometimes referred. He spoke without 
looking at his notes, and he never spoke 
better. His audience was almost breath- 
less. Even the children listened with open 
mouths, and open eyes fixed on this won- 
derful story-teller, and the whole audience 
was fascinated. Never before had Sumter 
seemed so important, never before had Ma- 
jor Anderson seemed such a hero. ‘To 
almost everybody the story was new, er 
seemed so. ‘The cleverly planned and ac- 
complished removal from Fort Moultrie to 
Fort Sumter; the weary waiting for pro 
visions and reinforcements ; the tantalizing 
nearness of help that proved to be no help ; 
the slow months in which nothing was 
done and the supplies were exhausted; 
the courage, the religious spirit, of the 
commander; and then the attack, by im- 
mense odds, on that little garrison in Sum- 
ter.—all this was told with such enthu- 
siasm, such directness, such dramatic pow- 
er, that the whole audience listened like 
one person. It grew dark as the heavy 
clouds gathered, and silently a young man 
rose and lighted the gas on each side of the 
platform, but that seemed to be no inter- 
ruption. Every eye was fixed on the lec- 
turer, every ear listened to hear what Maj. 
Anderson did; they saw the buildings on 
fire close to the magazine, they heard the 
shriek of the shells, they knew that the 
United States flag had been shot away, and 
not hauled down; they knew that food 
was almost exhausted; but when the story 
ended with the surrender, and when Maj. 
Anderson marched out of the burning fort 
with flags flying. drums beating, and a fi- 
nal salute of fifty guns, a good many old 
eyes were dim with tears, and the intent 
listening of an hour was broken by the en- 
thusiastic clapping of a thousand young 
hands. 

It is sometimes said that people no long- 
er care for the war; that a new generation 
has grown up who are not interested in it, 
and know nothing of its heroism. But no 
tale of romance could be more captivating, 
more exciting. more noble, than this story 
of honor and valor as told by Colonel Hig- 
ginson. 

This is the third summer that weekly 
historical lectures have been given in the 





| Old South meeting-house. These lectures 
are a part of the far-reaching work that 
Mrs. Hemenway does for the education of 
the young; to awaken and strengtyen their 
patriotism, and to help them to lead useful 
and honorable lives. The present course on 
the warexcites great interest. and one hears 
on all sides regret that the lectures are not 
repeated in the evening, when business men 
and busy women could hearthem. One of 
the great charms in Col. Higginson’s lecture 
was that it was addressed to young per- 
sous who were supposed to kuow nothing 
ubout the story of Sumter. Nature has 
made him a stery-teller, and that is one of 
the most desirable gifts that she can be- 
stow. Inisin vain for one to whom it is 
not given to seek to acquire it. The gen- 
eral expression of enthusiastic delight this 
afternoon was good to hear, and the temp- 
tation to s-nd you this record of it was not 
to be resisted. Col. Higginson said a few 
appropriate words of Gen. Grant, and of 
the re-raising of the flag over the ruins of 
Sumter on April 14, 1865, just four years 
after Major Anderson had marched out, 
giving his final salute, as it then seemed, 
to the stars and stripes. 

The leaflet distributed at the close of the 
lecture was a portion of Rev. H. W. Beech- 
er’s address on that occasion. Mr. C. C, 
Coflin is to give a lecture on ‘The Monitor 
and the Merrimac.” and one on General 
Grant; Col. T. A. Dodge, one on the * Battle 
of Gettysburg; Gen. Wim. Cogswell, one 
on “Sherman's March to the Sea; Mrs. 
Livermore, on the “Sanitary Commission,” 
and Governor Long on “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” ‘This is a remarkably good course. 
Before each lecture **The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” is sung by the audience, and 
at the close **America”™ is sung. 


- eee 
THE WIFE OF HAWTHORNE. 


Hattie Tyng Griswold, in the Chicago 
Tribune of July 25, writes an appreciative 
notice of Nathaniel Hawthorne and the sis- 
ters Peabody. Speaking of his inability to 
do justice to the noble qualities of Marga- 
ret Fuller, Mrs. Griswold says: 

The wife of Hawthorne was so different 
a person from the noble army of literary 
and artistic women who are so numerous 
to day—but who in his time had just begun 
to assert themselves—that, belies ing her to 
be the perfect flower of womanhood, as he 
did, he could searcely be expected to ap- 
preciate the Zenobias of that or the present 
time. 

Mrs. Hawthorne's sister, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, was one of the women of the new 
era, and has spent her entire life in noble 
efforts to improve the world into which she 
was born; and who shall say whether Mrs. 
Hawthorne or Miss Peabody was the higher 
type of woman? 

If we were obliged to compare Mrs. Haw- 
thorne with the caricatures of the strong- 
minded woman in which novelists so de- 
light—those housekeepers by the wrath of 
God—like Mrs. Jellaby and similar mon- 
strosities, then the answer would not be 
hard. We could all ery Mrs. Hawthorne 
—now and forever. But when we compare 
her to the strong- minded women like 
George Eliot, perfect wives, perfect home- 
makers, perfeetly sympathetic and leval 
comrades of their husbands, and lacking 
nothing of womanly softness or tenderness 
with all their strength, then the answer is 
not so simple. But doubtless the fact that 
God created both types may be accepted 
as evidence that He saw uses for both. and 
that even the women He made fools to 
match the men are not without their pur- 
pose in the economy of the universe. Her 
thoughts in regard to her husband, written 
by Mrs. Hawthorne after eight years of 
marri:ge, sound not unlike the rhap odies 
of George Eliot concerning Mr. Lewes. 


- +o —— 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE. 


“R.S.3S8.,” of Minneapolis, in the 7em- 
perance Review, says: 


“The writer, while circulating woman 
suffrage petitions some time ago, met some 
intelligent ladies who had not embraced 
the advanced ideas said petitions repre- 
sented. While admitting that what is 
needed in this republic is good men in office, 
and affirming that if they really thought 
they could assist in electing such, they 
might be induced to vote, were the laws 
so amended as to enable them to do so, 
they still shrank from the responsibility 
that the right of suffrage would impose; 
and feared most of all, that women would 
seek office, and they were sure they would 
see women occupying conspicuous posi- 
tions before the world. Now these fears 
seem to me groundless, as women with few 
exceptions are unwilling to accept office 
even in the little societies they form among 
themselves. 

‘But if a capable woman should be 
elected to a public office, | see no reason 
why she might not fill it modestly and 
wisely The British government is an ex- 
ample of what one might hope for, with a 
good woman at the head of public affairs. 
The infamous reigns of the Georges had 
not contributed to the elevation, of the 
moral tone of society, and the English na- 
tion was far below what it is to-day in all 
good citizenship. Under the reign of a 
true woman the interests of religion have 
advanced as never before, intemperance is 
at a discount, and immorality is no longer a 
jest.” 


a —— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AN INDIVIDUAL RIGHT. 


The Holt Co. (Mo.) Press (Democratic), 
in an excellent article on Political Philos- 
ophy, speaking of woman suffrage, says: 

“It is not a question of safety, but of in- 
dividual right. The slave-holder used the 
same evasion on the slavery question— 
‘The slaves were better off, safer, under 
his care.” Logic must rule the civilized 
man. Our government is based on the the- 
ory that all government must rest on the 
consenting wills of all who live under it. 
and that those wills must have free ex- 
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pression. Any custom or law that inter- 
feres with this expression of willis contra- 
ry to its fundamental law, and must work 
harm. Disorder, weakness, and final ruin 
to the organism must ensue. Here in the 
United States we find the economy, refine- 
ment care of details, and other attributes 
peculiarly feminine, utterly wanting in our 
legislation. In short, our government il- 
lustrates the misrule of a bachelor’s home. 
Laugh and sneer who may, the cause of 
causes of our troubles lies right here. We 
are false to the law of our existence as a 
republic—we lack the expression of one- 
half of the popular will.” 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There are over fifty women in Minne- 
apolis who each pay taxes on $100,000 
worth of property. But they have no 
voice in regard to the amount or use of 
their taxes 

Of Mrs. Langtry’s liberality in paying 
her husband a stipend, there can be no 
doubt But what sort of biped must Mr. 
Langtry be to take it?—Boston Record. 


Miss Lizzie Plankinton, of Milwaukee, 
has invested 36,000 in a statue of General 
Washington, which is going up as the 
granite sentine! of Grand Avenue Park. 


Mrs. Gartield, according to the Philadel- 
phia Press, has a great aversion to news- 
paper men, and has permitted no secular 
newspapers in her house for several 
months. 

Lord Palmerston, on one oceasion being 
very anxious to get some important state 
papers quickly and correctly drawn up, 
and having been asked by his secretary to 
whom the work should be intrusted, the 
sagacious old chief made answer: ‘Give it 
to the busiest man in the office; he will do 
it best and quickest.” 

The firm of F. Smith & Co., money-lend- 
ers in London, consists of Miss Lotinga 
and her mother. Their capital is the cash 
won by Miss Lotinga ina bet on a horse- 
race. Mrs. Lotinga has just been victorious 
in a suit against a life-insurance company 
for $10.000, the amount of the policy on 
the life of her late husband. She employ- 
ed no lawyers, but conducted her case her- 
self. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson, the well-known “H. 
H_,” is said to be dying in San Francisco. 
President Arthur made her a special Indian 
commissioner. Late last winter, in Los 
Angeles, she had a fall which fractured 
one of her knees. Early in April she was 
taken to San Francisco for treatment. A 
low fever ensued, which ate out her life. 
Her husband, who is a banker at Denver, 
Colorado, is with her. Ste is fully con- 
scious of her condition. 


Miss Murfree (“Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock”) has returned to her home in Kirk- 
wood, Mo., a suburb some twelve miles 
from St. Louis. On her arrival, the Alpha 
Council of the Legion of Honor of St. 
Louis tendered her a publie reception. 
Miss Murfree replied declining, and saying 
that she could not see that she had done 
anything to entitle her to a public demon- 
stration, but felt profound gratitude for 
the local interest manifested. 

Gen. Grant, in his seventh annual mes- 
sage, mentioned five questions of vital im- 
portance demanding legi-lation at that very 
session of Congress: 1, that the States be 
required to give each child the opportun- 
ity to acquire a common-school educa- 
tion; 2, no sectarianism in the schools, 
education compulsory, and after 1890 no 
new voters who cannot read and write; 3, 
Church and State to be forever separate, 
and church property to be taxed; 4, the 
extinction of polygamy, and stopping the 
importation of women for improper pur- 
poses; 5, legislation for speedy resump- 
tion of specie payments.—IJndex. 


The New York Tribune pays a high 
compliment to the teachers of the country 
when it says that there are thousands of 
them who could write as good a book as 
Miss Cleveland’s. This is exaggeration, 
but there are doubtless many American 
women who can write just as well. The 
class of female writers who do excellent 
writing, other than story-telling, is increas- 
ing every year. The Tribune meant to 
underrate Miss Cleveland as a writer, but 
that lady has much power of thought and 
force of style. It is not alone her being 
the President’s sister that makes her book 
take. It is stated that she is likely to make 
$50,000 out of the venture.—Grand Rapids 
Post. 

The doctrine of the Catholie Church is 
that marriage is a sacrament which, once 
validly received, can be annulled by no dis- 
pensation of bishop or Pope. Separation 
from bed and board is allowed for various 
causes. While the marriage, if once sacra- 
mentally celebrated, cannot be annulled, 
the Pope can yet declare, against all evi- 
dence, as in the case of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, that the marriage was never sacra- 
mentally celebrated. Some marriages, like 
that of Minister Keiley and his unbaptized 
Jewish wife, are unsacramental, and may 
be annulled. The only way to annul the 
marriage is not to annul the sacrament, 
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but to declare that the marriage was not 
sacramental, 

‘There are between 5000 and 6000 [celand- 
ers living in this country. Quite recently 
delegates from eleven Icelandic congrega- 
tions in Dakota, Montana, and Manitoba 
met in convention at Mountain, in the tirst- 
named ‘Te ritory, to form a synodical 
union. ‘There is a hitch, however. In Ice- 
land the women have a voice and vote in 
congregational matters, and the synodical 
constitution adopted at Mountain by a vote 
of eighteen to eight, contained a provision 
to that effect, but some of the congrega- 
tions are so stoutly opposed to this equali 
ty of the sexes that at least one more con- 
vention will be nevessary to settle the mat- 
ter.— Chicago News. 

Hugh O'Brien, the Democratic mayor of 
Bostou, is having just the same kind of a 
fight with the party-machine on a small 
scale as the Democratic President of the 
United States is having on a large seale. 
The mayor is using the enlarged powers of 
his office in the public interest, and the 
disappointed spoils-hunters ae doing their 
best to thwart him. He removed the su- 
perintendent of streets the other day for 
extravagance and mismanagement, and the 
Board of Aldermen promptly **vindicated” 
the derelict official by electing him to fill 
a vacancy as clerk of committees, a place 
for which he has no fitness, instead of pro- 
moting a deserving subordinate.—Zvening 
Post. 

Now that the trustees of Vassar College 
have taken so long a vacation before elect- 
ing a president, we suggest that they take 
into careful conskleration the propriety of 
electing a woman. ‘The success of Welles- 
ley under a feminine president may en- 
courage them. We suppose there is a sort 
of imagined obligation to elect a Baptist. 
Why not, then, elect Miss Fielde, the 
learned mi-sionary, who is now relieving 
her labors as a Chinese lexicographer with 
the investigation of problems in biology? 
She is a woman of remarkable learning, 
dignity, forve. and cleverness, and we be- 
lieve it would be difficult to find the man 
that would not be her inferior in the posi- 
tion.—N. Y. Independent. 


‘Toynbee Hall (a charitable club of Ox- 
ford graduates in the heart of the London 
slums) is, of course, a bachelor residence. 
But many ladies work in concert with the 
men, not the least being Mrs. Barnett her- 
self. Of late the complaints aguinst the 
ladies have been loud and long. It would 
seem that ‘Toynbee Hall is in danger of be- 
ing decimated of, its male workers, owing 
to the havoe made among them by the fair 
sex. ‘Thus there is general mourning that 
one of the best workers, an original resi- 
dent, is to be married shortly to the novel- 
ist, Miss Aldy-Williams, and another will 
soon follow his example. Work in the 
East End has brought them together. * If 
this goes on,” says a disconsolate resident, 
‘tour best men will go.” Here would be 
an end to the scheme not contemplated by 
its opponents.— Helen Zimmern. 

There is oceasion, and most urgent oc- 
sasion, for a change in the law of this 
State in regard to the so called “age of 
consent.” The law of New York pro- 
tects children in their property until they 
are old enough to know its value. The 
law will not permit a girl of sixteen to 
barter, sell, or transfer a plot of ground or 
any other real property, lest she might be 
swindled through her ignorance of the 
market value of property. But the law, in 
this State, assumes that a child of ten 
years is old enough to know the value of 
the priceless treasure of chastity, and per- 
mits her at that tender age to degrade 
and deflower herself and blast the pros- 
pects of her life at the instigation of mature 
seducers. It is infamous. It is an affront 
to common-sense that this law should be 
allowed to remain unamended a single day 
longer than is necessary.—Brovklyn Daily 
Times. 

When Colonel Grant took his-last fare- 
well of his father’s remains, he placed upon 
his finger a ring and in the pocket of his 
coat a little package. The ring Was one 
which Mrs. Grant had given him many 
years ago, which became too large for his 
finger, wasted by sickness, and which was, 
therefore, during his last hours kept in his 
vest pocket. It was placed upon his finger 
again to be buried with him, at Mrs. 
Grant's request. ‘Che little package was 
her answer to his last written words to 
her. It contained a lock of her hair, an 
affectionate farewell, and an earnest hope 
that they might soon meet again. Let not 
the practical man of affairs shrug his 
shoulders and smile superciliously over 
this @mpossible attempt to communicate 
with the dead. How does he know that it 
was impossible? How does he know that 
death sundered the invisible bonds which 
bound these loving hearts together, or 
made the released spirit incapable of un- 
derstanding the act of affection of the im- 
prisoned spirit?—Christian Union. 

T. W. Higginson, in the August Cen- 
tury, says: 

‘The career of Mr. Garrison contributed 
an important fact to elucidate the very 








philosophy of all reform; because it 
showed the controlling force of the moral 
sentiment, apart from all the other social 
factors with which it is usually found in 
combination. Strength of the moral na- 
ture was his one great and overwhelming 
contribution to the enterprise with which 
his whole life: was identitied. We can see 
now, in looking back, that the essential 
force of the anti-slavery agitation lay in 
the extreme simplicity of i s propositions. 
Never was there a reform, perhaps, in 
which the essential principle was 80 easy 
to grasp. It needed no large induction, 
no difficult chain ef inferences. Once con- 
cede that man cannot rightfully claim 
property in man, and the whole logic of 
the matter was settled. ‘The thing needed 
was that this doctrine should find living 
embodiment in a man whose whole nature 
should be strong and simple. like itself; 
who should spin no sophistries, tolerate 
no evasions, shrink from no consequences ; 
who should use this principle as a sufficient 
test of all policies and reputations who 
should refuse to be led away from it into 
any questions of casuistry or expediency ; 
who should, in short, have a moral nature 
as clear and controlling as the doctrine he 
espoused. ‘This man it found in Gar ison.” 


A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une says the remarkable discovery of man 


| in a fossil condition is announced in the 





American Naturalist of August 5: 

‘The discoverers are the eminent Mexi- 
“an geologists Senors M. de la Barcena 
and Don A. del Castillo. In making exca- 
vations for a military sheoting school near 
the City of Mexico, Colonel Don Obregon 
loosened the fossils by dynamite, and im- 
mediately placed them at the disposal of 
the government. The official geologist, 
Barcena, states that the remains were 
found embedded in very hard rock formed 
of silicitied calcareous tufa of a brownish- 
gray color. The bones were firmly estab- 
lished in the stone, which filled their cel- 
lular tissues but were not encrusted with 
calcareous rock, as observable in recent 
formations. It was found impossible to 
name the geological age of the remains, as 
no fragment of fossil of any other animal 
has yet been found in the same stratum of 
rock, ‘There were some Quartenary shells, 
but these exist at present; some human im- 
plements have been found in the same peri- 
od of the mastodon in Mexico (Quarte- 
nary). but these facts do not clearly prove 
that the human fossils belonged to that 
age. After a thorough examination of the 
region in the vicinity, Professor Barcena 
concludes that while the exact age of the 
remains cannot be established for want of 
evidence, yet clearly they prove an astound- 
ing antiquity of man, beyond anything yet 
surmised. ‘These are the tirst remains of 
the human species found in a fossil condi- 
tion, and are acknowledged the oldest rel- 
ics of the race now in existence.” 


If workingmen on a strike had cut the 
telegraph wires of a great corporation, the 
voice of indignation would have been 
heard across the continent. This would 
have been right. But when the Western 
Union Telegraph Company cut and took 
possession of the wires of a rival concern, 
under pretence of legal right, which it was 
compelled to abandon as soon as its trans- 
action could be brought before the court, 
the howl was only a whisper. The dan- 
gers threatened tg society by such mobs as 
those of Cleveland and Chi ago are more 
apparent, but they are not greater, if in- 
deed they are as great, as the dangers 
threatened by imperious and autocratic 
corporations like those which are taking 
possession, without shadow of right, of 
great areas of territory in the West, block- 
ing up public highways and impeding 
public commerce, and in the East seizing 
the property of a less wealthy competitor 
and trusting to exhausting its treasury by 
an expensive lawsuit. ‘The Western Union 
has been required by the court to return 
the wires of the Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Company to that corporation, and it has 
begun the operation, but, if we may trust 
the secular papers, it is not as prompt in 
the return as it was in the capture.— 
Christian Union. 


Concerning ‘*George Eliot’s Poetry, and 
Other Studies,”’ by Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, the N. Y. Nation says: 

‘‘When we disregard the adventitious in- 
terest of the authorship, the work refuses 
to lose its representative and illustrative 
characteristics ; it remains an extraordina- 
ry book for an ordinary woman to have 
writien—a woman who is nota genius, nor 
even gifted with high talents, but distin- 
guished among her sex merely by those 
qualities which in the case of a man earn 
for him the tit'e of ‘the plain man of the 
people.” A ‘plain man of the people’ is 
by no means an average man; and this is 
not the book of an average woman. In the 
qualities of mind, in the practical ethics 
and ideal of womanly and manly charac- 
ter it displays, one sees, as at the domestic 
hearth of the republic, the faith. hope, and 
love in the habit and practice of which the 
children are being nursed in thousands of 
enlightened humble homes; and in the lit- 
erary style, in the intellectual interests and 
attainmeuts exhibited, one sees sign and 
proof of the good of ‘female education’ 
among us, for, as has been indicated, the 
authoress is not a ‘born writer’—her style 
and substance are the product of schools. 
. . « The real power, the line of strength 
in all these essays. is in their moral appre- 
hension, their intuitive certainty in the re- 
gion of character, duty, and human asso- 
ciation, and in particular in their sense of 
the simplicity of the elements of virtue. 
We may dissent from the positions—we 
may be too exquisite to agree here, too fond 
of scholarly exactness to be content there 
—but from the spirit we never dissent. It 
is the spirit in which the best of our stock 
has been bred.” 
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An umbrella with a pistol at the end of 
the handle has been invented. ‘The old- 
fashioned umbrella ‘goes off” easy enough 
for us. 


**Are you a bull or a bear?” asked an ac- 
quaintance of an unlucky speculator on 
‘Third Street. yesterday. ** Neither,” he re- 
plied: **L think Lam an ass!” 

Betsey, an old colored cook, was moon- 
ing around the kitchen one day. when her 
mistress asked her if she was ill. “No, 
ma‘am, not ‘zactly,” said Betsey ; **but de 
fac’ is, | don’t feel ambition ‘nough to git 
outer my own way.”— Harper s Bazar. 


“Smith, why don't you get your dia- 
mounds insured?” said Jones. ‘Where can 
I do that?’ innocently asked Smith. ‘At 
the United States Plate-Glass Insurance 
Company, of course,” replied Jones, and a 
coldness has grown up between them.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


“I see you are building a new house, Mr. 
Brown!” “Yes, you are right.” ‘**Made 
the money out of whiskey. [ suppose?” 
“No.” “Why, you are a liquor-dealer, are 
you not?” “Oh, yes; but the money I'm 
putting into this house was made out of 
the water I put in the whiskey.” 


A New York firm applied to Abraham 
Lincoln, some years before he became 
President, as to the financial standing of 
some of his neighbors. Mr. Lincoln 1e- 
plied as follows: ‘*Yours of the tenth in- 
stant received. Cam acquainted with Mr. 
—, and know his circumstances. First 
of all, he has a wife and baby; together 
they ought to be worth tifty thousand dol- 
lars toany man. Secondly, he has an of- 
fice in which there is a table worth one 
dollar and fifty cents, and three chairs 
worth, say one dollar. Last of all. there 
is in one corner a large rat-hole which will 
bear looking into. Respectfully yours, A. 
Lineoln.” 
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100 Doses One DoLvar is inseparably connect- 
ed with Hvod's Sursaparilla, and is true ot no 
other medicine. It is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy, while thousands 
testify to is superior blood-purifying and 
strengthening quatities. A bottle of Hood's Sar- 
Suparilia contains 100 doses, and will last a 
month, while others will average to last not over 
a week. Hence, for economy, buy Hoou’s Sar- 
sapuril a. pe ae 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. ,50¢.&91 
Glenn’s Salphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buntonsa 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 0c. 
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me BEST THING KNOWN Fr 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above an, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, W YORK. 


Music Books of the First Class 


For Choruses or Quartet Choirs. 


Ditson & Co. are fortunate in havir.g THREE 
Jirst-class books at once to present to the notice of 
choirs and their leaders. All are equally good ; 
they vary as the tastes of their compilers vary, 
Please examine and choose ! 








$1 sent, will bring to you, by return mail, a copy of 
Laus Deo, or SANTORAL, or Vox Laupis, 


LAUS DEO By Arruur HENSHAW. 224 large 
§ Octavo pages. 36 distinguished 
composers contribute about 60 Anthems for all 
occasions. Good Solos, Duets and Choruses, 
Good supply of Chrietmas and Easter music. $1, 

or $9 per dozen. 


THE SANTORAL By Patmer & TrRow- 
§ BRIDGE. 176 pages. 38 

Anthems, 15 Responses and 3 Chants. Church- 
like and impressive music. About one-third of 


the music by the compilers. $1, or $9 per dozen. 


vox LAUDIS By Ernst Lesiiz. 224 pages, 
s Besides fine arrangements 

from the Musters, there are good Anthems by 25 
successful modern composers. Music in excellent 


taste throughout. $1, or $9 per dozen. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditsou & Co.), for grand |.just. Catalogue 
of all Moveical Instruments, Strings and Trimmings. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers abso! 
utely sure. At onceaddress True & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS, 


kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Rosama Scrpmore. Fully Illustrated, 

12mo cloth, $1 50. 

No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inbabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful lerra incognita. This 
book bas all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
asthe only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or voyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By Hl. H. CLank. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 


In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
Statee is described by a navy officer, in a manver 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and governa- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the pumerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
compliehed her aim with remarkable succes+, and her 
book will have a hearty weleome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. « 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, 
Babyland, } cnta's vumber. 
Our Little Men & Women. | #!.° * ye#": 


¢ 10¢c.a number 





$3.00 a year. 
25 cts. a number. 


The Pansy, { 75 centsa year. 


( Tecentsa number. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number, 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


TE UNION SIGNAL, 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 




















of the National 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


The organ Woman's 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Hiyhest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 
of the great ‘Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WomAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A pie 
tory of Their Li and Dyete” B Eminent Lac 

Authors. ree a $2 Lo) engravings: a y Agen's candy 
‘ics to A D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Harvord, Coun 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 15, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. : 

The receipt of the paper is a suMecient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, October 13, 14, and 
15. ‘This will carry the meeting too far 
west for full delegations from the East, 
but will give the great benefit of meeting 
with women voters from Washington and 
Wyoming Territories, and with the active 
workers of the great We-t. ‘Their person- 
al participation and acquaintance will be 
ample compensation for any added fatigue 
and expense. ‘Three days will be devoted 
to this meeting, as the time heretofore oc- 
cupied has always been found too short. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suffrage, are also cordially invit- 
ed to attend. 

This meeting will be held with the accu- 
mulated gains of thirty years of active en- 
deavor to encourage us. But the hoary 
prejudice still exists which keeps women 
to the political level of criminals and idiots. 
Against this prejudice all our forces should 
be massed, till it is destroyed, root and 
branch,and the idea of Equal Rights for all 
takes its place. 

WILLIAM D. FouLKE, President, 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex Com., 

Ifenry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 

- oe. —-- 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS, 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its thirteenth Congress 
in Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 7, 8, 9, with execu- 
tive sessions at 10 A. M., and public ses- 
sions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress will be 
provided upon application to Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, 705 Eighteenth Street, Des 
Moines. Applications should be made, if 
possible, before September 15. Board for 
others who desire to attend can be obtained 
at from $1 25 to $3 00 per day. 

The topics of discussion are as follows: 

Is the Law of Progress one of Harmony 
or Discord? Rey. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, N. J. , 

Comparative Effects on Health of Pro- 
fessional, Fashionable, and Industrial Life, 
Anna D. French, M. D., N. Y. 

The Production and Distribution of 
Wealth, Rev. Augusta C. Bristol, N. J. 

The Work of the World’s Women, Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott, Mass. ° 

Justice and not Charity, the Need of the 
Day, Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, N. Y. 

Organized Work, as Illustrated by the 
Methods of the W. C. T. U., Miss Frances 

). Willard, Ill. 

The Ministry of Labor, Miss Ada C. 
Sweet, Ill. 

The Need of Adjustment Between Busi- 
ness and Social Life, Julia Holmes Smith, 
M. D., Ill. 

The Advantage of the Spoken Over the 
Written Word, Miss Frances F. Fisher, 
Ohio. 

The Religion Of the Future, Mrs. Imo- 
gene C. Fales, N, Y. 

Women Physicians in Hospitals for the 
Insane, Jennie McCowen, M. D., Iowa. 

Iluman Parasites, Leila G. Bedell, M. D., 
Ill. 


oe 


ORGANIZATION. 


‘The most imperative need of the suffrage 
cause to-day is thorough organization. If 
the suffrage sentiment which already ex- 
ists were well organized in the respec- 
tive States, important gains could without 
doubt be won in the next legislatures. 
Municipal suffrage is the first step in order, 
in this and many States. ‘To secure this, 
each suffragist, in his or her locality, 
should be a self-appointed committee, or- 
ganized to look after the nominations. 
The leading local politicians should be 
seen, and the need and the duty of select- 
ing a candidate for the Legislature friendly 
to the measure should be urged with all 
the earnestness which the gravity of the 
situation requires. 

If the disfranchised were men, this fact 
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would be made the main question in the 
election. No candidate would be thought 
of, much less nominated, who opposed the 
right of a man to vote iv the corporation 
to which he belonged, and when his taxes 
were paid. ‘The question is just as imper- 
ative in the case of women. For this rea- 
son every suffragist is urged to personal 
effort to secure the right candidates, and to 
do it now. 


Leagues are already organized. They 
have the advantage of co-operation. They 


can influence their members. Many of 
them are already alert. But the leagues 
are few; the suffragists are many. Each 
one should be a committee of one, to use 
every effort, to the end that the members of 
the next Legislature from every represen- 
tative district shall be ready to vote for 
woman suffrage. Pray see to it. 
‘ aes he & 


BABY SCHAFFER. 


Six weeks ago, in Chicago, a little boy 
and girl entrusted with the care of their 
baby sister drew her out in a baby-car- 
riage. A well-dressed woman stopped to 
speak to the child, and gave the older ones 
money to buy candy. They went into a 
shop to get it. When they came out, the 
baby was nowhere to be found. And it is 
not yet found. 

The Inter- Ocean says : 

“The enormity of the crime of child- 
stealing seems to be but poorly realized. 
On the frontier a horse-thief is lynched, 
and everywhere he is sent to the peniten- 
tiary. Ifa horse is stolen, the authorities 
are thoroughly roused. Rewards are of- 
fered for the thief, and it is exceedingly 
difficult for him to escape the clutches of 
the law. Is a horse so much more valua- 
ble than a child? ‘The course of justice in 
Chicago would indicate that in the eyes of 
the authorities itis. Only the other day, 
since the Schaffer baby was stolen, a child 
that had been stolen lust April was recov- 
ered, and the thief arrested. She confess- 
ed the theft in open court, but was permit- 
ted to go free. ‘here was some talk about 
having her indicted by the Grand Jury, 
but the prosecuting attorney was presuma- 
bly too busy with larceny cases involving 
sums varying from $5 to 8500 to trouble 
himself with anything sosmall as the theft 
of a child only two or three y: ars old. So 
this child-thief dwells among us in peace, 
ready at any opportune moment to carry 
off any other family darling to which she 
may take a fancy. In this case, the recov- 
ery of the child was the result, not of any 
effort on the part of the authorities, but of 
mere accident. The mother of the child 
saw a photograph which the thief had had 
taken of herself with the child in her arms. 
The arrest of the thief caused the child to 
be sent home.” 

The Schaffer parents are too poor to make 
thorough search. ‘The public authorities 
have offered no inducement for exertion in 
finding the lost child, and only such ac- 
tion is taken as is forced upon them by 
public opinion.” 

The Evening Mail has offered $100, and 
Mr. Edward Patridge 8500, if the child is 
returned alive. But this is private benevo- 
lence. Who does not see that the home 
interests are not protected? What is needed 
is the’ moral sense of women expressed in 
the law. This can never be done except 
by the votes of Women. L. 8. 
coe. 


SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Lowa State Register published in full 
a remarkable address of Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, of Des Moines, at the annual 
meeting of the lowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Noone can read it and doubt that 
one woman at least feels the pain and the 
hurt of her disfranchised condition. We 
have not space for the whole speech. Af- 
ter showing the slow progress of the race 
in the development of ideas, Mrs. Cogges- 
hall says: 


“A subject class is at a disadvantage un- 
der any and all circumstances. In the age 
of barbarism woman might defend herself 
with arrow or tomahawk as a man, while 
under law she is compelled to lay down 
these, yet is denied the only one weapon 
that the citizen of a republic like ours 
ean use for his own protection. For this 
last, worst relic of barbarism, this outrage 
upon the liberties of one-half the people, 
justice has not sheathed her sword, but 
even in these peaceful days stands with up- 
lifted arm to strike this nation in its most 
vulnerable point, in the homes of the peo- 
ple. Of all the causes that conduce to un- 
happiness in the family and the painful 
frequency of divorce suits, none seem to 
me more prolific of disaster in this direc- 
tion than the inequality which exists in 
the marriage relation. This government 
has established an aristoerey of sex which 
divides every household in the land, and 
has enthroned custe like a grim spectre at 
every family board. Not the caste of the 
heathen which banishes the wife from the 
table or the presence of her master, but 
the caste of a pseudo-republic, where the 
personality of one human being is almost 
totally lost in that of another. The laws, 
written and unwritten, that give all the 
property in marriage to the husband, that 
give the children to the father—their home 
to be wherever the husband wills—that 
demands the complete surrender of her 
own body—a fate which a merciful God 
has spared the females of all the lower 
orders of creation—these have driven love 
and respect from thousands of homes. 

‘*What a fearful price humanity has paid 
for this loss of woman’s personality,in the 
weakened or vicious character given to the 
unborn souls that have for months been 





nourished beneath a mother’s rebellious 
heart; and then society marvels that a 
child should have the instinets of a mur- 
derer from the beginning. General Walk- 
er, in his last census report. in remarking 
upon the increased number of occupations 
open to women, expressed sorrow to see 
in this a liability to celibacy, or to a lack 
of home-life and influence. The grounds 
of his fears are exceedingly well taken. A 
girl with a salary of nine hundred a vear 
to expend according to her own judgment, 
naturally weighs the expediency of ex- 
changing her liberties for the privilege of 
serving even a family of her own all the 
rest of her life, for her board and clothing, 
and a reasonable amount of medicine. A 
woman is as prone to love as the sparks 
fly upward, and the last fifty vears of cul- 
tivation and retinement have rendered her 
none the less so; but her broadened soul 
seeks its complement, and is coming to de- 
mand in marriage the same purity that she 
brings to the altar, and the same selfhood 
that she retains, and man must learn to 
bid higher, must ‘bring to her more than 
the remnants of a blasé life, or this queenly 
creature will walk her serene way alone, 
Woman’s pertect equality with tian before 
the law would tend so strongly to ennoble 
his character, that if her enfranchisement 
was sought for this end alone, the world 
would do well to rise up early and lie down 
late to hasten its accomplishment. But 
nu amount of legislative pressure, holding 
to precedent. or cies of expediency, can 
possibly compress the women of the nine- 
teenth century into the ga: ments worn by 
the women of the eighteenth. Women 
have come to demand that they no longer 
be held amenable to laws which they have 
no voice in iwnaking, or help to support a 
government which welcomes to its shores 
the refuse of all nations, and invites them, 
not only to become their own rulers, but to 
an equal share in the ruling of its more 
than twenty millions of women,—a na- 
tion that proclaims to all the world, and 
before high heaven, that there all men are 
equal, and that to tax any class without its 
consent is tyranny, and vet has gone on for 
a hundred years extracting millions of dol- 
lars in tax s from one-half the people to 
whom it allows no more voice in their levy 
or distribution than the vilest ecrimi- 
nal behind the bars. I love my country. I 
believe its institutions are the grandest 
that the ingenuity of man alone has been 
able to devise; and our own Lowa, with its 
race of kingly men, has done much to- 
wards wiping from our statute-books many 
of the wrongs which still disgrace nearly 
every other State in the Union; and its 
powerful clergy. a clergy that has kept its 
‘east window of surprise’ open to new 
applications of God's truth, is leading on- 
ward to a hopeful future. Yet as solemn- 
ly as I believe that ‘no liar can inherit the 
kingdom of heaven,’ so I believe that no 
government can continue to be, which is. 
from the initial sentence in its National 
Constitution down to the selection of its 
lowest official, one systematic and organ- 
ized lie ” 

This admirable address should be circu- 
lated in Iowa as a leatlet. L. S. 

_ eoe- —— 


A COMMON SCOLD. 


Under this head the Philadelphia papers 
lately reported the following case : 

**Margaret Brooks was convicted to-day 
of being a common scold, and sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment. After sen- 
tence, her eighteén- year-old daughter 


jumped to her feet and struck one of the 


witnesses, an aged lady. in the face with 
her fist. Mother and daughter then became 
intensely excited, crying, screaming, and 
striking right and left. After the mother 
had been removed, the judge sentenced the 
daughter to four months’ imprisonment for 
contempt. At the announcement the girl 
became frantic, screamed at the top of her 
voice, and resisted desperately. It took all 
the strength of two strong officers of the 
court to remove her.” 

Here was evidently a case for a physi- 
cian instead of a prison. ‘This mother and 
daughter, for some cause, had nerves worn 
bare. Such 2 state of mind and body does 
not come of itself. It needs to be soothed. 
It needs kindness, protection, and rest. ‘lo 
send such an one to prison is no better than 
the old way of taking a woman charged 
with being a common scold to be ducked 
in the nearest pond and then returned 
to live with the man who had shamelessly 
wronged her, to cook his meals, to share 
his couch, and to bear his children. A 
woman who scolds in Philadelphia is sent 
to prison for four months. A man in New 
York who beats his wife within an inch of 
her life, and then puts out both her eyes, 
is sent to prison for nine months. ‘The 
guilty men in England are not even sought 
for when a wise committee affirms .that 
the grossest wrongs are done to little 
girls. So greatly is a disfranchised class 
at disadvantage. .. 

oe - 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AUG. 8, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett was the re- 
cipient, a few days since, of the following 
note in regard to the little book recently 
published by Jansen. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, written by herself and her sister, 
Mrs. Allison. A great many favorable no- 
tices from the press, both East and West, 
have been sent her, but this, she says, was 
the most gratifying of all. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Starrett :—Nine girls of the 
class of °83 of the University of Wisconsin 
recently met in Minneapolis, and spent 
some delightful hours of their week to- 
gether in discussing the essays written by 
yourself and your sister, on ‘The Future 
of Educated Women’ and ‘Men, Women, 
and Money.’ ‘The others commissioned me, 





1885. 


as one of their number, to write to youand 
acknowledge our obligations to you both, 
for your suggestive and helpful litrle book. 
**Never before have we found our senti- 
ments on these subjects so ably expressed, 
and our needs so fully portrayed, as in 
your essa‘ s, and we cannot refrain from 
troubling you with this testimony of our 
heartfelt appreciation of your work. 


6.” 
—— eo ~ 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS SIX CENTURIES BEFORE 
CHRIST 





Rawlinson, in his ‘Origin of Nations.” 
gives the following account of the condi- 
tion of women among the Lycians, six cen- 
turies before Christ: 

“We must conclude from the bas-reliefs 
assigned to the middle of the sixth century 
B. C. that the Lycians were already, at the 
time of the Persian conquest, on a par with 
any other Asiatic nation in the comforts 
and luxuries of life, while they excelled 
all other Asiaties in artistic merit and gen- 
ius. It is in accordance with the general 
idea which we thus obtain of Lycian civil- 
ization, to tind that the position of women 
in Lycia was much higher than that usually 
assigned to the weaker sex by the Orient- 
als. Citizenship and nobility were trans- 
mitted in Lycia by the female line, and 
men, in tracing their genealogies, gave the 
list of their female, and not of their male, 
ancestors. Moreover, the Lycian sculptors 
freely exhibited the forms of women in 
their bas-reliefs, representing them as un- 
veiled before men, and as present with 
them at banquets. Herodotus notes this 
fact of the Cannians, who were a branch 
of the Lycian people.” 

_- ooe- — = 

NEW ORLEANS LADIES’ AID COMMITTEE. 

‘The ladies of New Orleans have organ- 
ized «a committee to codperate in aid of 
the continuance of the Exposition. On 
Monday, Aug. 3, this committee held its 
regular meeting at noon in Parlor P, St. 
Charles Hotel, with Mrs. D. A. Given in 
the chair, and Mrs. Nixon acting as Sec- 
retary. 

The report of Mrs. Tarlton, chairman of 
the Committee on Publie Entertainments, 
was read, aud that lady and assistants ten- 
dered a vote of thanks. A vote of thanks 
was also presented to Mrs. J. Pinckney 
Smith. for favors. 

Mrs. J. W. Glenn, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, submitted a circular letter which 
she had prepared for circulation among 
ladies in the Southern States, suggesting 
the formation of branch associations in 
this and other States, in aid of the Ex- 
position. 

A resolution by Mrs. Soniat expressed 
the belief that ladies who are employed 
to canvass for subscriptions to the Expo- 
position should be paid at the same rate 
as male canvassers. 

Mrs. Leovy thought lady ecanvassers 
should be paid ten per cent. of the 
amount secured by them. 

It was agreed that Mrs. Soniat be em- 
powered to select lady canvassers to 
serve down town, and Mrs. Fuhri select 
those who are to serve up town. 

Mrs. Nixon, Mrs Hughes, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Pasteur, and Mrs. Kursheedt were 
appointed a committee on tickets, pub- 
lications, etc. A children’s moonlight pic- 
nie was arranged for, to be given at the 
Exposition grounds at an early date, and 
some interesting and important entertain- 
ments in aid of the Exposition were 
sketched out, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to next Monday. 


_ — oe teed 
WOMEN’S WORK IN GEORGIA. 


At the **Lucy Cobb Institute Commence- 
ment,” at Athens, Georgia, John C. Whit- 
ner made an address on **Woman God- 
made—Her True Culture and Sphere of 
Work,” in the course of which he said: 


‘“*Why more places are not open to wom- 
en, it is hard to understand. ‘There are in 
Georgia hundreds of suitable positions 
which she should be permitted to occupy. 
The only argument against it 1s, to say the 
least, singular. Jn the first place, in as 
sumed chivalry.it claims for woman's char- 
acter too high a respect to see her work, 
and in the next place, with hypocritical 
whining. it declares that gentle woman 
should never thus be brought in contact 
with practical business. And yet--O Shame, 
where is thy biush!—these chivalric and 
pious souls, thus self-satisfied, suffer help- 
less young girls to be broken in heart and 
spirit, and their bodies to be literally 
crushed into premature graves, by that 
overwhelming weight typified by the 
needle, the sewing-machine, the loom—or 
to do worse, under the leadings and plead- 
ings of what the world calls ‘gallantry’! 

“Ah! the fault about work rests uot 
with woman. Shoddy women may aftect 
to disdain work. But not so with the 
genuine blue blood of the Old South. In 
our office there is a list of at least forty 
names from our town, and many from 
other places. and even from other States, 
of as sweet women as ol@ Georgia 
ever bore, applying for that many clerk- 
ships more than we have to bestow, and 
nearly every one belongs to the grand old 
families of the Old South. I mention this 
to show you that the very best are proud 
to work. And if we were to put in the 
Atlanta Constitution this simple notice, 
‘Female clerks wanted for oflice work,’ in 
less than ten days there would be five hun- 
dred applications for position by as elegant 
ladies as any sitting before me now. And 
to show how much they need and wish for 
such suitable work, perhaps not five out 
of that number would ask one word about 











the amount of pay, satistied with « small 
pittance, to supplement, it may be, a wid. 
owed mother’s inadequate earnings, or if 
nlone, to save themselves from disgrace 
by living on searee enough to satisfy 
pinching hunger. [ could mention names 
of men known to many of you as once 
wealthy and honored throughout this 
State, whose granddaughters, young, 
tender, timid, pure-hearted, are to-day pre. 
serving their good name by working all 
day, and cooking their scanty food on 
small kerosene stoves at night—too poor 
to pay even cheap board, and too proud to 
beg except for the privilege of working 
woman's work. Fellow-men of Georgia, 
for our mothers’ and daughters’ sakes, let 
us give them woman's work.” 

— oo 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS vs. THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of June 20, appeared an ar. 
ticle, copied from the Congregationalist, 
under the heading of **Down With Wom.- 
an’s Mission Work,” in which an anony- 
mous correspondent of the Congregational. 
ist says: 

These female organizations are a con- 
tinual dropping ; their din is always in our 
ears. In this way they draw a great deal 
ofmoney into the woman's treasury, 
which, in a healthy order of things, would 
go to the American Board.” 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this, the real feeling of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh. In a recent editorial in their 
official organ, the Fureign Missionary, ap- 
pears the following : 

“In making its appropriations, the 
Board has made very limited allowance for 
sending out new missionaries. . . . Andal- 
though it is hoped and expected that the 
Woman's Missionary Boards will not raise 
less than $250,000 during the year, it seems 
impossible to reserve any part of that for 
new work.” 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church annually—sinee 1870—has 
passed resolutions in regard to woman's 
work. We quote a few: 

1874. Resolved, That the Assembly gratefully 
acknowledge the efti sient aid and wonderful suc- 
cess of the Woman’s Missionary Associations in 


raising tunds and kindling interest in bebalf of 
missionary work during the present year; ——~—. 


1876. Resolved, That this Assembly notes with 
specia! gratification the noble and successful 
effort of the women of the church in behalf of 
our Foreign Mission Work, —— and the Assem- 
bly recommends that our sessions and our Pres- 
byteries do codperate with them, ——. 


1881. Resolved, The Assembly most heartily 
commends the Christian zeal and tireless activity 
ot women in this work ; ——. 


1885. Resolved, That the Assembly recom- 
mends the encouragement of woman's work, and 
the organization of auxiliary societies in all 
churches where they do not now exist.’’ 

B. 
_ ee — 


MISSIONS DAY AT NORTHFIELD. 


On the twelfth inst. at the Moody and 
Sankey gathering in Northfield, Maas., 
the narrative of her labors in ‘Turkey by 
Mrs. M. J. Davis, of Springtield, was the 
feature of the women’s meeting at Mar- 
quand Hall. Miss Eugenia Gibson told of 
her former work in Lucknow, while Mrs. 
G. C. Needham related how her two chil- 
dren, eight and ten, five years ago adopt- 
ed a missionary, saving their money so 
as to pay him $100 a year. Later they 
discharged him, and paid the expenses of 
a Kaftir boy, who returned to preach in 
Africa. Mrs. L. D. Wishard spoke of the 
growth of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in colleges. One missionary 
woman among the audience, who probab- 
ly might have added «a narrative, was 
Martha Price, who has been in Natal, 
South Africa. Miss 8S. K. Howland, of 
Goffrey, Ceylon, and Mrs. R. Aikman, 
who has labored in China, were among 
the other missionaries present. 

° — oe — = 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 


The ‘*Semple Cutter,” manufactured 
and sold by Mrs. M. N. Semple, of Low- 
ell, Mass., sent by the Woman's Depart- 
ment to the Exposition at New Orleans, has 
returned from its trip. It was sent with 
the expectation that it would be used in 
the Exposition to trim the Oficial Bulletin, 
to be issued every Wednesday and Satur- 
day by Mr. W. H. H. Judson, Chief of 
Department of Printing. But, for want of 
financial support, the book was not issued 
regularly, a copy or two only being made, 
and those were published in the city. It 
was hoped that the Cutter might find a buy- 
er in New Orleans, but that city is behind 
the times in the matter of book-publishing. 
A half-dozen job binderies comprise the 
whole business. Enquiry was made as to 
how it could be, inacity with a population 
of three hundred thousand, with areading 
people, and children of all nationalities at- 
tending the schools, that no books were 
made. The answer was: ‘We can buy 
them cheaper in New York or Chicago.” 
This seemed hard to believe. But it was 
aflirmed: ‘The trouble is, we have no 
backing from the country, as you have in 
the North. An ignorant, sparse, and poor 


country population cannot give us the sup- 
port we need.” 

The Semple Cutter, used as a book- 
trimmer, was not out of place or without 
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significance in the Woman's Department 
of the Exposition. Book-binding is one of 
the large industrial occupations in which 
women are engaged. ‘They do not receive, 
however, a fair share of public attention. 
They make little show; their work goes 


on as regularly and as systematically as the | 


work at any factory. The binderies may 
be found in all our large cities. These are 
usually situated on the top floor of the 
large printing-houses, cheap rent, plenty 
of room, and good light, being the requi- 
sites. 

Iiere the same faithful women may be 
found as elsewhere. ‘The young predomi- 
nate here, as anywhere else. The young 
are wanted, but middle-aged and gray- 
haired women are employed too, and, when 
capable, are given responsible and well- 
Many are simply learn- 
ers, and go from one bindery to another, 
as their services may be required. Fluctu- 


paying positions, 


ations in business bear very hard upon 

them, the book business being among the 

first to feel a depression, Women who have 

true womanly sympathy will find among 

them, especially in a time like the present, 

room for its exercise. M. H. S. 
Lowell, Aug. 12, 1885. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS GRATIS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

in your issue of July 4th, is a letter from 
Nebraska signed May Razee, enquiring for 
publishers that would send good publica- 
tions gratis to the reading-room of her W. 
©. T. Union. No loval address was given, 
but as a Nebraska co-worker in the inter- 
ests May Razee has at heart, | take pleas- 
ure in informing her through your columns 
that our Liberal Religious literature is at 
her service; and if she will apply to Miss 
Frances LeBaron, Secretary of Woman's 
Western Unitarian Conference, 135 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, her reading- 
room will receive gratis our best publica- 
tions, all of which inculcate the gospel of 
temperance, equal rights for women, the 
education of the masses, and a pure and 
rational religion for the world. 

ANNA J. NORRIS. 
North Platte, Neb., Aug. 9, 1885. 


- oe 
WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


WIESBADEN, GERMANY, } 
JULY 25, 1885. j 
E.litors Woman's Journal: 

‘The gloomy view of our prospects, which 
shocked you in my last letter, is shared by 
mauy who look below the surface. We 
seem to be standing beside an abyss. 
Meanwhile we do our best, with small 
hope to prevent a crisis. 

A “Society for the Better Education of 
the Lower Classes” held its annual assem- 
bly last month at Posen, headed by our 
parliamentary deputy, Mr. Rickers. ‘The 
theme was, **The Participation of Women 
in the Work of Man’s Association.” 

Dr. Wirlicenus said: **!he membership 
of women is quite necessary, for women 
form the centre of social life, and the cul- 
ture of, a nation reposes in their hands. 
Assoviations in which women take a part, 
prosper. Women could do no better than 
to go to such meetings, and men ought to 
urge them by all possible means to do so.” 

Mr. Rickers thereupon said: ‘*Women 
in England havea share in public life. This 
| consider due to them. In Germany, men 
will see by-and-by that women have to 
claim several rights. I, for instance, can 
not understand why women are not soon to 
participate in the electoral rights, in the 
choice of a clergyman, or,as in England, 
give their vote on school questions. ‘There 
are certain matters to settle in our State 
society, that lie entirely in the department 
of women, «as, for instance, the nursing of 
the sick and the care of the poor. Asso- 
ciations for the promotion of culture must 
mike no difference of sex in their member- 
ship.” 

The Lord-Mayor of Posen said: ‘*Wom- 
en have done much in my town to help in 
founding orphan asylums, and in attend- 
ing to sick children.” 

As this is the first instanee of men com- 
ing publicly forward to demand the assis- 


tance of women in the work of the nation, | 
I hasten to apprise you of it; for, to me, | 


it promises much. Everything must have 
a beginning, and here is a promise of bet- 
ter days,—better with regard to the posi- 


tion of women in public esteem. and better | 
with regard to the morality of men. For | 


though our poet, Jean Paul, said that 
woman’s culture is a reflection of what 
men strive after, we as well may say that 
man’s moral standard is the reflex of what 
women stand for. 


Since the war’ of 1870, the Empress of | 
Germany has established an Association, | 


which she has headed herself, for educat- 


ing nurses for the sick and wounded, in 
This Association has done | 


war and peace. 
much for women with regard to their po- 
sition as hospital nurses. Our universities 
being averse to lady doctors, they were 
averse also to seeing them take the lead as 
uurses in their asylums, but royal influ- 
ence was able to introduce them, however, 


THE WOMAN'S 


| in towns and buroughs, and many are ma- 
trons of hospitals, assisted by servant 
nurses. Latterly our physicians who are 
proficient as specialists, have established 
an institution of their own, and engaged a 
lady purse as manager, as, for instance, 
Dr. Rubon, in Hamburg, for nervous dis- 
eases, under the direction of Miss Alpheus, 
which has marvellous success. In Frei- 
burg, in Baden, Mrs. Eckart heads a clin- 
ique for eye diseases, which is equally sue- 
cessful. Similar institutions you meet all 
over Germany, indicating how much the 
success of men depends on women's help. 
In the work of charity women have been 
helpful in all ages, and are no less so 
in our time. But of this we will not speak, 
as too often it is combined with self-inter- 
est, the church having spread the notion 
that charity would pave the way to heaven. 
Women of the present time should feel 
themselves citizens They 
serve God by their devotion to humanity, 
and thus become the true helpmates of 
men. ’ AMELY BOoLTeE, 


of the world. 


| incense 
| 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
My last letter was dated at Unadilla 
Forks, where | addressed a good audience 


in the church on Sunday evening. ‘The 
next afternoon, despite a heavy rain- 
storm. several ladies assembled at the 


home of Mrs. J, Adelaide Smith where | 
was entertained. A woman suffrage so- 
ciety was formed with Mrs. Smith as presi- 
dent and Mrs. Martha Dye as secretary. 

At night the rain was falling in torrents 
when we started for the church. Mr. G. 
Poul Smith, the talented son of my host- 
ess, who has achieved remarkable success 
as an impersonator, had aided his mother 
in the effort to secure an audience. But 
alas! the elements were againstus. Blind- 
ing rain and a wild wind kept people in- 
doors, so that only about fifty braved the 
weather. 

I did not fail, in my speech, to recall the 
fact that Mr. Frank Arnold, their member 
of Assembly, had voted **no,” and to urge 
the women to do all that was possible to 
defeat his renomination. Many of them 
pledged themselves to do this, and to offer 
their ballots this fall. 


‘The next day | went to Cazenovia. ‘The 
Richtield) Springs meeting had been 


abandoned. When I reached the lovely 
town of Cazenovia, | found that the lady 
to whom I had written was away, and 
nothing had been done. I spent twenty- 
four hours as the guest of Mrs. Jabez 'Til- 
lotson, employing my time in calling on 
the leading ladies of the place, many of 
whom I found were earnest advocates of 
suffrage. 

On Wednesday | drove twelve miles in a 
stage to Morrisville, the county-seat of 
Madison County. Miss Mary Hunt has 
here occupied the position of Assistant 
County Clerk for eighteen years, having 
proved herself most efficient and capable. 
Indeed, nothing prevents her from holding 
the place of Cierk, except the want of po- 
litieal rights for her sex. 

The meeting here took place on Thurs- 
day evening, in Union Hall. A band of 
music played at the entrance, and a good 
audience assembled. Mr. H. H. Campbell 
presided. Much interest was manifested, 
and when I denounced Mr. Edwin Has- 
kell, of that district, for voting ‘tno,” and 
declared that | hoped he would not be re- 
turned, there was hearty applause. 

On Friday | came to Watertown, where 
I was the guest of Miss Asenath Coolidge. 
In the evening her home was thrown open 
for a reception, which was well attended, 
and Saturday evening I spoke in Washing- 
ton Hall. 

Despite the fact that the exercises in 
memory of Gen. Grant had absorbed the 
middle of the day, « large audience met me 
in the evening. Miss Coolidge presided. 
A quartette of young ladies sang charm- 
ingly. Dr. Lois Mansfield, Mrs. Rhoda 
Sherman, and Mrs. Lewis were on the 
platform, which was tastefully dressed 
with flowers. 

‘The excitement in regard to the intention 
of women to vote at the fall election is 
constantly increasing. The papers are 
discussing the question. But, so far, I 
have not seen any whicn have taken the 
ground that our legal claim is untenable. 
Some journals are actually advising in- 
spectors to accept the votes of women. 
Everywhere women will make the demand. 
In my speech last night, [ denounced the 
course of Allen E. Kilby, of this district, 
who voted ‘tno” last winter, and closed 
with my usual appeal to women to offer 
their votes. Many of them crowded about 
| me after the adjournment with hearty 
| promises of support. L. D. B. 
Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1885. 
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A New York woman, aceording to a cor- 
respondent of the Buffalo Ezpress, seeks 
literary fame by avowing herself to be the 
‘*Duchess” and giving presentation copies 
of the books to her friends, as the volumes 
| appear. ‘ 
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BOSTON, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


H. We 

Mrs. Jackson, so well and lovingly 
known as H. H , died in San Francisco on 
the 12th inst. This rare woman enriched 
all homes by her poetry and prose, and a 
pang of pain and sense of loss will be wide. 
ly felt by the announcement of her death, 

She went to Colorado Spring: several 
years ago on account of her health, which 
she fully recovered. Later she was ap- 
pointed Indian Commissioner by President 
Arthur, and she was a power on the side of 
the wronged tribes. For their sake she 
gave up her Eastern summers, and of late 
has spent much time in California. She 
Was past sixty years of age, and died of 
eancer. In view of her extraordinary abil- 
ities, many have accounted her among the 
most gifted of American women. L. 8. 
ow 2 oe 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Special attention is called to the school 
advertisements in our columns. 

The Boston Commonwealth suggests Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney for president of Vassar 
College. 

Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, has 


just celebrated h- r sixty-seventh birthday, 


at Lynn, Mass. 

The Reformatory Prison for Women is 
new ready to do laundry wo.k, as will be 
seen by an advertisement in another col- 
umn. 

Mayor O'Brien willagain veto the alder- 
manic order for the removal of the Boyl- 
ston Street sidewalk, and has sent a notice 
to the city clerk to that effect. 

Gen. Grant’s article on the siege of 
Vicksburg, in the September Century, will 
have for companion piece the diary of a 
woman in Vicksburg while the siege was 
in progress. 

Miss Catharine Craft, of New Jersey, in 
celebrating recently her  ninety-second 
birthday, recalled the fact that she had 
voted for Jefferson for President. Her 
voting seemed not to have shortened her 
life. 

Mrs. Livermore, in Melrose, and Miss 
Hulda 1}. Loud, in Abington, took promi- 
nent places in the services for the obsequies 
of General Grant. ‘Thus one barrier after 
another is passed—out of sight and then 
out of mind. 

‘Margaret Sidney” (otherwise Mrs. D. 
Lothrop) appeals to the boys to send their 
dimes, half-dimes, and even pennies, to 
help build the Grant Monument in New 
York, which she calls a *tsweet and noble 
work.” 

Good Chicago mortgages are as secure as 
any in the world. Persons having money 


‘toinvest will do well to call on Mr. Wil- 


liam Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal St., as he 
has made this class of securities a special- 
ty, and has unusual opportunities of mak- 
ing such investments. 

The Nashville American says: ‘The 
negro is here to stay. He did not come 
of his own free will, but such as he is— 
such as we have made him with our African 
kidnapping, our slavery, our emancipation, 
and our elective franchise—he is here to 
stay.” 

The poems of the late Ella M. Baker, of 
Stafford Springs, Ct., will be published in 
the fall. Many of these were published in 
the Springfield Republican, during the last 
seven yeurs of Miss Baker’s beautiful life ; 
they have exquisite spiritual qualities and 
a rare charm of personal expression. 

The Friends’ School, in Providence, R.I., 
has completed the first year of its second 
century. ‘Thus it gives proof of its right 
to continue. Augustine Jones, A. M., the 
principal, is well-known to us as a man of 
rare personal excellence and a fine educa- 
tor. See advertisement. 

Governor Dawes, of Nebraska, has com- 
missioned Mrs. E. M. Carroll as one of the 
delegates from Nebraska to the Northwest- 
ern Water-Ways Convention to be held at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Sept3, 1885. The ap- 
pointment is the more highly appreciated 
from the fact that it was unsolicited and 
unexpected. 

Bob Ingersoll says: **Do you know, 
gentlemen, we probably have not in the 
American Congress a man so learned in the 
science of government as Harriet Martin- 
eau was? America has never produced a 
novelist as great as George Eliot, and we 
have never had a poet equal to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” 

Contributions to the fund for the relief 
of Anna Ella Carroll, now being collected 
by Mrs. Abby Gannett, of Malden, and 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of East Orange, N. J., 
may be left in care of Miss C. Wilde, at the 
Woman’s JourRNAL office, No. 5 Park 
Street, by those who do not find it con- 
venient to remit directly to the above ad- 
dresses. 

In Hebron, Neb., on the 5th inst., a sur- 
prise party was given to Hon. Erasmus M. 
Correll and Mrs. Correll, by their fellow- 
townsmen and women, to commemorate 
his birthday. Mr. Correll is well known to 
suffragists as the former president of the 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
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CARPETS 
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DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -— - 
LINOLEUMS,- - 


. - = $1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
. . 50 cents 
° - 60 cents 
$1.00 

- - 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Stree, 
BOSTON, 
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JOURNAL. 
Patented, Prices 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........... coos $2 25 
«© Wrete © © Bale cesccvecccceccces 175 
Misses’ a 6H BeBOb es cccccccocceces 175 
ion sd 6B Gaecccccccceccccese 150 
Children’s and Infants’ .....ssecceceeces evecee 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sacquir- 
ed is Myer | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 
b ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
4 of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tut Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and as the author of the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment submitted in 
Nebraska in 1882, 


Frederic D. Ely, member of Congress 
from the ninth district, was married at his 
Dedham residence last week to Miss Anna 
Emerson, daughter of the late Lyman Em- 
erson, of Rochester, Vt. The ceremony, 
which was private, was performed by 
Rey. Arthur M. Backus, of St. Paul's 
Church. The couple have gone to the 
White Mountains. Mr. Ely is an earnest 
friend of woman suffrage. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio says: ‘*Nec- 
essary and suitable clothing furnished by 
the husband to his wife. or purchased by 
her with money or means given to her by 
her husband for that purpose, does not be- 
come her especial property within the 
meaning of the statute concerning the 
rights and liabilities of married women.” 
Yet it is said in Ohio, as elsewhere, that 
‘women have no grievance.” 


The circumspect and commercial method 

of liberating slaves is only partially suc- 
cessful in Brazil. The Chamber of Deputies 
has not yet passed the gradual slave-buy- 
ing emancipation bill, and meantime great 
uneasiness prevails throughout the empire. 
In San Paulo a whole plantation of slaves 
was in revolt, so the latest papers from 
tio Janeiro state, and the local soldiers 
seemed powerless to master this little Bra- 
zilian Harper’s Ferry.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

Open-air Gospel meetings are being held 
in Hunter, N. Y., a Catskill Mountain sum- 
mer resort, by Rev. Anna Oliver. They 
began July 12,.and will continue until 
August 19. Miss Oliver is assisted by 
neighboring pastors and friends from 
Brooklyn. Much interest has been created. 
Free services are held on Sundays. In the 
evenings the audience overflow the tent, 
occupying every seat, and improvising set- 
tees of their own by the use of lumber 
boxes and carpenters’ tables. Many stand 
outside and under the trees. The meetings 
took the character of experience meetings 
from the beginning. They are evangelical, 
non-sectarian, and free to all. 


Washington Irving's advice to a mother 
is again going the rounds: ‘‘Don’t be too 
anxious about the education of your 
daughters. ‘They will do very well; don’t 
teach them so many things; teach them 
one thing ; teach them to be easily pleased.” 
This is only supplementary to the other 
poetical heresy concerning woman, that 
‘her highest mission is to please.” ‘To 
please man, and be herself ‘easily 


pleased,” will not seem a very worthy am- 
bition to the woman of the period, and 
one of them would be justified in the sar- 
eastic observation that if women are to 
take up with the average man, they have 
need to cultivate a disposition to be ‘easily 
pleased.”— Boston Herald, 








A Hindoo woman writes to one of the 
newspapers of India: 

‘**Without the least fault of mine, I am 
doomed to seclusion. Every aspiration to 
rise above my ignorant sisters is looked 
upon with suspicion, and interpreted in 
the most uncharitable manner. Our law- 
givers, being men. have painted themselves 
pure and noble, and laid every conceivable 
sin and impurity at our door. By right 
divine they can maltreat us at will. ‘The 
treatment which servants receive from Eu- 
ropean masters is far better than that 
which falls to the share of us Hindoo 
women. Weare treated worse than beasts. 
We are regarded as playthings.” 

Every word of the above is true of 
American women, so far as their political 
rights are concerned. 

. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES : 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
aud the Mountains, 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Paruishing Goods 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont St., opposite Park St. Church 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods; which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa~ ‘Telephone number 7232. 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 
OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail 50c.; 35 good Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
r y ky how 
oO e Phan an ustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, With 1753 designs, price, 
l5e.; Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35c.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets of 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth léc.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfe, Tidies, 
etc. and Lace Remnants, ALL ABOVE, $1. 
NEW S. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
rice, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new_ stitches, 
price reduced, 15¢,; over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 25c. he oe ee and any 
two Books, $1.25 ALL, $1.50, T. E. PARKER, 
u.yna, Mass, 


















GOLDEN-ROD. 





BY LUCY LARCOM,. 





Midsummer music in the grase— 
The cricket and the grasehopper; 
White daisies and red clover pass; 
The caterpillar trails her fur 
After the languid butterfly ; 
But green and spring-like is the sod 
Where autumn’s earliest lamps I spy— 
The tapers of the golden-rod, 


This flower is fuller of the san 
Than aoy our pale North ean show ; 
It has the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer's mid-noon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom 
Along October's leaf-strewn ways, 
And through November's paths of gloom. 


As lavish of its golden light 

As sunshine’s self, thie blossoin is; 
Its starry chandeliers burn bright 

All day; and have you noted this— 
A perfect sun in every flower? 

Ten thousand thousand fairy suns, 
Raying from new disks hour by hour, 

As up the stalk the life-flash runs? 


“A worthless plant—a flaunting weed! 
Abundant splendors are too cheap.”’ 
Neighbor, not so! unless, indeed, 
You would from heaven the sunsets sweep, 
And count as mean the common day : 
Meseems the world has not so much 
Buperfluous beauty, that we may 
Blight anything with scornful touch. 


In times long past, the harebell’s grace 
1 blent with this resplendent spray ; 
And one L Joved would lean her face 
Toward their contrasted hues, and say, 
“The sun-like gold, the heavenly blue, 
I know not which delights me moat,”’ 
Sacred are both, dear heart, to you; 
They lit your feet from earth's dim coast. 


The swinging harebell faintly tolled 
Upon the atill autumnal air; 
The gelden-rod bent down to hold 
Her rows of funeral torches there, 
All blossoms, sweet! to you were dear; 
No homeliest weed you counted vile; 
The flower I choose, of all the year, 
Is this, that last beheld your smile. 


Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay boutires blazing round the fields: 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty’s slow harvest now comes in; 
New promise with fulfilment won : 
The heart's vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army’s stir and wave, 
Because its gold in billows blooms, 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow— 
I thank Him for the golden-rod. 
- 7eoe 


AT THE BARS. 


BY F. D. SHERMAN. 





The ripened corn tossed in the air 
Its locks of amber silk, 

When Betty, trim and rosy fair, 
Brought home the pails of milk ; 

And oh, how gayly did she sing 
Unto the trembling stara! 

1 heard the eilver echoes ring 
Down at the meadow bars. 


Barefooted was the little lass 
As she came through the field; 

To her small feet it seemed the grass 
Caressiugly must yield; 

And oh, how sweetly rose the notes 
Unto the trembling stars! 

Like music slipped from robins’ throats— 
I heard it at the bara, 


I watched her as her way she went 
Beneath the summer sky ; 

With every breeze was softly blent 
“A-comin’ through the rye!” 

And oh, thought I, amid the.grain, 
Beneath the silent stars, 

What blies ’twould be to prove the strain, 
And kiss her at the bars! 

—Outing. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE DONATION PARTY. 


BY JULIA A. 


Amy Cushing reined her pretty grey 
ponies up before the gate of the Griswold 
homestead. Mrs. Griswold and her daugh- 
ter, Lottie Leonard, came down the walk 
to welcome her. 

“Lottie.” said Amy, ‘‘get your hat and 
cloak, and drive down to the village with 
me.”’ Lottie ran into the house, and Amy 
continued: **We have a guest, Aunt Gris- 
wold.” ‘ 

‘Anybody I know?” asked her aunt. 

“No,” returned Amy, ‘*but you areall to 
come and see him and get acquainted. 
Don't you remember, when John was in 
Montana, how he had that fearful illness 
in aminer’s cabin, and they nursed him 
and saved his life?” 

Mrs. Griswold assented. 

“Well, you know John has kept up a 
correspondence at intervals with one of 
those men, Hunter, and to-day he walked 
inonus. You can imagine how delighted 
John was, and as for me, I feel as if I 
could never do enough to show him my 
gratitude.” 

‘*What is he here for?’ asked her aunt. 

**He has sold out all his mining interests, 
and has come East to settle down. He 
says he is tired of a rough life, and he is 
trying to find a sister whom he lost sight 
of, years ago. John says he is enormously 
rich.” 

Lottie now came out, prepared for her 
drive, and, after hearing of the new ar- 
rival, took her place by Amy in the pony- 
carriage. ‘I wish you would go to Grand- 
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| ma Merivale’s,” said her mother, *‘and tell 
| her to send that Mrs. Hutchinson to me as 
| svon as she likes. I cannot wait any long- 
| er for my fall sewing.” 

“Who is Mrs. Hutchinson?’ asked Amy. 

“Somebody Grandma Merivale has 

| picked up,” answered Lottie. ‘A widow, 
I believe.” 

It was a warm, sunny day. in the latter 
part of October. The trees were nearly 
bare, a soft haze enveloped the mountains, 
and the ponies’ feet made a pleasant rust- 
ling sound, as they trotted along through 
the fallen leaves. The harvest had been 
an abundant one and, as they passed the 
farmhouses, the evidences of plenty were 
visible through the open doors of the 
barns, and in the piles of fruit and vege- 
tables for which there was no room for 
storage. 

John Cushing had been, at one period 
of his life, engaged in mining in the far 
West. He had nearly died in the mining 
country, and had come home, glad to leave 
mines and mineral behind him; but the 
claims he had owned all turned out well. 
He had made sales of his interests, from 
time to time, and had been fortunate in his 
investments, until he was now much the 
richest man in the vicinity. fe idolized 
his wife, and delighted in lavishing gifts 
upon her, and in msking ber life one of 
luxury and ease; but Mrs. Griswold and 
Lottie often said that Amy would be hap- 
pier if she had more to occupy ber mind. 

Her health was very delicate. ‘T'wo lit- 
tle nameless graves, in the Cushing family 
burying ground, each represented an ill- 
ness that had nearly cost her life. and left 
her on the verge of hopeless invalidism, 
and in them were buried her hopes of be- 
ing a mother. The ponies and cariiage she 
was driving to-day, had been her husband's 
gift to her upon her last birthday, while 
she was wearing his latest present, a seal- 
skin wrap and hat, which set off her fragile 
beauty to a great advantage. 

‘IT am sorry for Hunter,” said she; ‘the 
is so desirous of finding his sister, and there 
seems but little hope that he ever will.” 

“How did he lose sight of her?’ asked 
Lottie. 

“Oh, she married and went to live in 
some manufacturing town. Her husband 
does not seem to have been of any account, 
and they were always moving. What with 
the irregularity of Western mails and her 
constant changes, he lost her completely, 
some years ago, and now he can find no 
traces of her whatever.” 

When they drove up before Grandma 
Merivale’s house, they found Mary Fuller, 
Lottie’s elder sister, visiting the old lady. 

“Hitch your ponies and come in,’ 
screamed Mrs. Merivale, from the door- 
steps. ‘*We're jest a-talkin” about you, 
Charlotte Griswold.” 

“You will never guess what the church 
are going to do, Lottie,” said Mary Ful- 
ler, when they were all seated in thé cosy 
sitting-room before a pleasant open fire. 
“So Dil tell you at once. They are going to 
give you a donation party.” 

Lottie’s face was the picture of dismay. 
“Why, what can we do with it?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Grardma was delighted. ‘You can’t 
help yourself, Charlotte Griswold,” she 
cried. in great glee. ‘They're jest bound to 
do it. Crops are good, and folks think 
we've got a pretty nice young minister, 
and they want to share their abundance 
with him. You may as well give in fust 
as last.” 

“T suspect the secret is that they want 
to make you a visit,” said Mary, ‘sand they 
will feel so much more free to come if 
they carry some gifts and their own re- 
freshments.” 

“Fancy Aunt Griswold with people 
bringing their own supper to her house!” 
laughed Amy. But Lottie sat thinking, 
and did not speak for sometime. At last 
she said: “It is out of the question that 
we should accept their gifts, but if they 
really, out of the goodness of their hearts, 
wish to give some of their good things 
away, why not let them be divided among 
the poor of the church? A day can be 
chosen, and after leaving their presents 
where they are most needed, they may all 
come to our home and have their visit, and 
bring their own supper, if they like to.” 
“Where will you find your poor?” said 
Grandma Merivale, tartly. 

“Old Mrs. Cutting is very destitute,” an- 
swered Lottie. ‘She told me the other 
day she was afraid she should come on the 
town this winter. Aunt Amy Dorr will 
need help before spring. That family in 
the old Dean house, the Browns, are very 
poor, and I presume there are others. A 
committee should be appointed to ascer- 
tain what is needed most, and by whom, 
and regulate the gifts. It will be easy for 
the people in the church to spare enough 
to make all the poor comfortable, all win- 
ter.” 

“But what will you do with mother?’ 
asked Mary. 

‘*Make her one of the committee on re- 
freshments,” returned Lottie. 

There was some dissatisfaction in the 
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church when Lottie’s plan was first pro- 
posed, but, after a little opposition, the 
people fell in with it, and preparations 
went on with a good will. Mrs. Griswold 
said at first that she must furnish the sup- 
per; but when she understood that the 
only way to wake the people feel perfect- 
ly at home was to let them bring their 
own food, she yielded the point gracefully, 
but said she should provide coflee and ive- 
cream for the young folks. in the evening. 
Mrs. Hutchinson came to sew, and proved 
herself very eflicient help. One of Grand- 
ma Merivale’s married daughters, who 
lived in an adjoining town, had sent her to 
sew for the old lady, and Mrs. Griswold 
and Lottie liked her so well that they asked 
her to stay and help them through the do- 
nation, which she readily consented to do. 

Mr. Hunter had been called away, al- 
most immediately after his arrival; but he 
was coming back, to “have his visit out,” 
he said; and Amy thought he would come 
in time for the pastoral visit, which was 
to come off the week before Thanksgiving. 
Grandma Merivale said, **because it would 
give ‘em something to be thankful for;” 
but Deacon Morris’ reason was that there 
would be a moon for the young folks to 
go home by. 

When the appointed day arrived, Grand- 
ma Merivale appeared early in the morn- 
ing. 

‘I’ve come to stay to dinner,” said the 
old lady, **so’s to be all rested up for the 
visit this afternoon. I[ tell ye what, Char- 
lotte Griswold, this is goin’ to be a great 
time. I don't expect to have many such 
chances to enjoy myself.” 

She brought her own gift and put it in- 
to Lottie’s hands, a pair of warm woollen 
socks, which she had knitted for Mrs. 
Brown’s oldest boy,—queer, inisshapen 
things, but warm and durable. 

“What are they for, grandma?” asked 
Lottie, affecting to criticise their odd 
shape. 

“QO, go ‘long, Charlotte Griswold!” re- 
turned the old lady, much pleased; ‘you 
know what they are jest as well as I do. 
It’s a poor leg that won't shape its own 
stockin’. Wl knit him another pair, soon 
as I can.” 

The old lady was in excellent spirits. 
She had heard that day of the birth of a 
great-great-grandchild, and was secretly 
delighted, though she affected to treat the 
news with great contempt. ‘They make 
a great fuss over a baby now-a-days,” she 
said. “If I'd made such a to do over mine, 
I never should hey lived to bring up thir- 
teen on “em.” 

Lottie laughed. Many were the funny 
sto ies told of the way in which the young 
Merivales had tumbled up,—even to the 
legend, considered apocryphal by those 
who knew her best, that once, at bed-time, 
Mr. Merivale declared som: thing was miss- 
ing, and, after some discussion, that some- 
thing was found to be the baby, which 
search failed to discern. 

“Well,” grandma is reported to have 
said, *“‘we may as well go to bed, and if it 
don’t turn up in the morning, we'll make 
athorough search.” But when the morn- 
ing came, the missing infant was discover- 
ed in the barn, sleeping peacefully in its 
little wagon, where one of the older chil- 
dren had taken it the day before, to avoid 
an impending shower. 

Amy Cushing came in soon after dinner. 
Her husband and Mr. Hunter were coming 
later. ‘*And see what Hunter has given,” 
she said, producing a purse. “Fifty dol- 
lars, in gold, to divide as we think best 
among the poor women.” 

There is no one in the world so open- 
hearted and geuerous as the old-fashioned 
New England farmer when he is giving of 
the fruits of the earth. Ask him to give 
money, and he draws his purse-strings and 
becomes close-fisted and penurious at once ; 
but his hospitality is unbounded, and he 
will give of the products of his farm free- 
ly, never considering that these gifts havea 
money value. . 

So it proved in this instance. Wagon af- 
ter wagon drove up to Mrs. Brown’s, Mrs. 
Dorr’s, or Mrs. Cutting’s doors, leaving 
potatoes and other vegetables by the bush- 
el, and pumpkins and squashes by the 
score. Loads of wood, enough to keep 
them all warm, were thrown off in the back 
yards, and butter, cheese, and maple sugar 
went in at the door. Fowls for the Thanks- 
giving dinner, with many a promise of a 
spare-rib or chine-piece when the annual 
pig-killing should be accomplished, made 
the hearts of three poor women glad, and 
filled their larders to overflowing. 

The village people contributed groceries, 
with some necessary articles of clothing. 
So, with Mr. Hunter’s gift, comfort for 
many months was made certain to*these 
poor families. After the people left their do- 
nations, they drove on to the Griswold 
homestead with a warm glow at their 
hearts, feeling that they had earned the 
right to have a good visit with their young 
minister. 

Mr. Leonard moved about among his 
guests, proud of their affection for him, 
with a pleasant word and smile for all. He 








had grown up among them. and his people 
were very dear to him. ‘The old clergy- 
man, Parson Wright, was not well enough 
to be present. He was very feeble; all the 
pastoral work fell upon his young colleague 
already, and it was hardly probable that 
the old gentleman could live many months. 

Mrs. Griswold devoted herself to enter- 
taining the people. They were mostly the 
older members of the congregation, plain 
country folk, who seldom gave themse ves 
a holiday. and hardly knew how to enjoy 
one when they hadit. Mrs. Griswold knew 
them all, and grouped them as they would 
best harmonize, chatting first with one and 
then with another, upon such subjects as 
would interest each one most. 

John Cushing and his friend came in just 
before supper was ready. ‘The latter was 
a quiet man, shy and reticent. So many 
strange faces appalled him, but Grandma 
Merivale took him under her protection, 
and talked so fast that he soon forgot to be 
frightened Mrs. Hutchinson, who was 
helping in the kitchen, came in to ask some 
questions of Mrs. Griswold, and Lottie 
went out with her, 

**Mis’ Leonard, who is that man talkin’ 
with Mis’ Merivale?” she asked. Lottie 
explained to her who he was, and why 
they were all so fond of him. 

‘But what's his name?” she persisted. 

‘Hunter,’ said Lottie. ‘*‘Why do you 
ask?” But Mrs. Hutchinson made nm re- 
ply. 

Returning to the parlor, Lottie found Mr. 
Ifunter equally interested in Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, and Grandma Merivale retailing her 
history tohim, very glibly. Much amused, 
she sought Amy. 

*Do you know,” she said, ‘it’s a case of 
love at first sight between Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and Hunter. Had we not better send 
for a license and wind up the evening with 
a wedding, for a surprise, just as we did 
once before?” 

Supper was announced before Amy could 
rep)y, and they hastened to arrange the 
guests and assist in waiting upon them. 
Not half the company could be seated at 
the tables, which were spread in the great 
dining-room, so only the older ones were 
placed there, and the others were made as 
comfortable as might be in the different 
rooms, and their supper was “handed 
‘round.” After a blessing had been asked 
by the young pastor, the distribution of the 
good things began. Large as the company 
was, more than enough for all had been 
provided; warm biscuits by the hundred, 
and cold meat in the greatest profusion, 
with gingerbread and doughnuts, cake and 
pies, custards, jellies, and preserves with- 
out end. 

‘What shall we do with what 
asked Mrs. Griswold in dismay. 

“Oh, send it to Mrs. Brown,” replied 
Amy. ‘It will not come amiss in her fam- 
ily of little children.” 

But even the most plentiful repast must 
come to an end, and although plates were 
replenished and tea and coffee cups re- 
filled, the time came at last when no one 
could eat any more. The young minister 
returned thanks, and the committee retired 
to the kitchen to’ wash dishes. The old 
people began to talk about going home, 
but Grandma Merivale said they must 
sing a little first. So Lottie took her place 
at the piano, and the old folks came up to 
sing **Coronation.” Mrs. Hutchinson open- 
ed the dining-room door softly, to let the 
dish-washers hear the music. Seeing Mr. 
Hunter sitting by himself, she crossed the 
room and sat down beside him. 

**Be you Robert Hunter, that used to 
live to Geshen ?” she asked. 

“I’m the man,” he replied, **but I can’t 
exactly place you. Seemsas if I'd seen ye 
somewheres.” 

**T guess you have, 
expect I’m your sister. 
ber me?” 

The refrain, ‘*And crown Him Lord of 
all,” was so loud it drowned Hunter's ex- 
clamations of surprise, if he made any. 
Lottie, from the piano, saw the two com 
versing earnestly, and said to herself that 
the wedding was sure to come off. She 
played until the old people had sung all 
they wanted to, and then assisted in pre- 
paring the old ladies for their drive home. 

John Cushing and Charlie Leonard went 
out to “help hitch up the teams,” and one 
by one the wagons came up to the door 
and the good women were piled in, until 
the last one had driven away. When Lot 
tie and Amy, John and Charlie, returned 
to the now deserted parlors, from which 
Mrs. Griswold had escaped to her kitchen, 
they found Mr. Hunter still talking with 
Mrs. Hutchinson. 

“Cushing, come here!” shouted Hunter. 
“You'll be glad enough to know that I've 
found what I’ve been looking for, right un- 
der my nose. Mis’ Hutchinson, here, turns 
out to be my little sister Jane.” 

They all crowded up to hear the story, 
and congratulate the reunited brother and 
sister. Mrs. Griswold, too, was called in, 
and the committee, to hear the good news. 

‘Jane says she’s got two children over to 
Newport,” said Hunter, ‘tand I reckon to- 


is left?” 


she answered. “I 
Don’t you remem- 








a 
morrer we'll hev to go over and git ‘em 
and then, if I kin tind a place that suits, 


we'll settle down here. It will seem good 
aiter the way I’ve been living, to hey 
home of my own and my sister in ir, keep. 
in’ house for me.” 

The young people now began to cone 
in for the evening's entertainment, putting 
a stop to further conversation then, but 
Mr. Hunter carried out his plan, installing 
Jane as mistress of a fine house. to w hich 
he cam- and went as he pleased, nox being 
inclined to stay long in one place, after the 
roving life he had led for so many years, 
He provided plentifully for his sister ang 
her children. Grandma Merivale too, 
all the credit to herself, and never wearieq 
of telling how she brought Mr. Hunter ang 
Mrs. Hutchinson together at Charlie Leon. 
ard’s donation party. But it was genera). 
ly conceded that the donation was a great 
success, and it is certain that more than 
one poor family dated their happiness 
therefrom. 
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Farmer Raymond pushed back his chair 
from the cheery breakfast-table, and 
glanced at the neat figure of his wife,'oppo- 
site, with the question: ‘Is there anything 
we need from the store to day? My horse 
has lost a shoe which must be replaced be. 
fore the farm work can go on, and [ shall 
go to the village the first thing this morn. 
ing.” 

“Nothing, I think,” said the blue-eyed 
Maggie, thoughtfully—vet stay, you will 
probably have to wait some time, and you 
san just step in to Brown & Jones’, aud get 
me the pink muslin [ was looking at the 
other day. These sultry afternoons re- 
mind me that [ need something cooler, and 
you can do the errand as well as I.” 

The young man’s face instantly darkened: 
**What will be the probable cost, Maggie? 
You know I am anxious to economize as 
closely as possible. so as to be able to pur- 
chase that south meadow this fall, and we 
sannot indulge in superfluities.” 

“The muslin is twenty-five cents a 
yard, and I shall require just twelve yards, 
making a total of three dollars,” answered 
his wife, with a decided crispness in her 
tones. ‘The butterand eggs you will take 
to market this morning will come to more 
than double that amount, so there need be 
no outlay of money saved for other pur- 
poses.” 

“The butter and eggs are farm products, 
and always to be counted as such in sum- 
ming up the general value; but three dol- 
lars is not so great an extravagance fora 
dress. Of course you will make it your- 
self, and thus save any further expense.” 

“Tam nota dressmaker,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, curtly. 

“OF course not, Maggie, but it seems to 
me that every woman ought to understand 
how to make her own dresses. It eaxnnot 
be much work, and it would be « great say- 
ing.” 

**I do not see why you should expect a 
woman to be a combination of all trades, 
any more than you expect it of a man, 
You do not think it necessary to be your 
own tailor and hatter. Why, then, should 
you suppose it necessary for me to under- 
stand dressmaking? It would be a grand 
chance for economizing, of course, if study- 
ing and practising economy is to be one’s 
constant aim. But in that case it is a thou- 
sand pities you do not understand black- 
smithing; you could then save not only 
the expense, but the time which it will 
take you to drive to the village and back.” 

Do his own blacksmithing! ‘This was a 
phase of the economic question which he 
had not considered; but the morning was 
waning, and he could not stop to discuss it. 
He drove away with an uncomfortable 
feeling in his heart, leaving his wife with 
a dark shadow of discontent upon her fair 
young face. For her the fresh June day 
was spoiled. Its brightness had vanished, 
and she brooded over their morning con- 
versation with unnecessary bitterness. She 
had noticed with mingled feelings of sor- 
row and resentment the constantly-grow- 
ing propensity of her husband to count the 
cost of her advent into his life, and con- 
sidering the fact that she was unselfishly 
devoting all her time, energy, and talent 
to his service, the manifest injustice of his 
method rasped her sorely. That ‘south 
meadow” was becoming the prominent 
‘skeleton i her closet,” which interfered 
with her daily comfort, and nourished her 
husband's already too strong desire for in- 
creased gain. Something must be done; 
and she went about her daily tasks ponder- 
ing what was best, and resolving to teach 
this absent man a lesson which would be 
effectual. It was not that men meant to be 
so selfish and dogmatic; it was only their 
ignorance of the real nature and needs of 
women, and their utter inability to com- 
prehend them without extra enlighten- 
ment. ‘This was her theory, and here was 
an opportunity to test it. Mr. Raymond 
returned to find his dinner ready upon the 
table, his house in its usual perfect order. 
and his wife’s face serene and sunny. 
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«Here is your pink muslin, Maggie,” he | 


said. : 
put | really must insist that you taake it 


yourself. I cannot afford to spend any 
more money at present, aud you know we 
ag eed in the beginuing that our interests 
were identical and that each should do a 
share towards their advancement.” 

Maggie made no reply; she was one of 
those rare women who kuow when to hold 
their tongues, and her plans were not yet 
ripe- 

several weeks went by. Life in the vine- 
shaded farm-house drifted on after its 
ysual pleasant fashion, but no fairy-pink 
muslin graced the fair fort of its mistress. 
Mr. Raymond—who, during that morn- 
ing’s ride, had also privately resolved that 
it was his duty to be firm in the matter, 
and teaen his wife that his ways were best 
—could restrain his curiosity no longer. 
“By the way, Maggie.” he said, in what 
was meant to bea very careless tone, “1 
have seen notbing of that much-needed 
pink muslin, as yet. What have you done 
with it?” This was just the opportunity 
for which artful Maggie had been waiting, 
put she answered very quietly: 

“It is lying in the bureau-drawer. I have 
not had the mouey to pay for the making.” 

“But 1 thought it was understood that 
you were to make it yourself! I told you 
quite plainly that [could not afford to hire 
it done. and [ supposed the matter was 
settled.” 

“You can consider it settled, Harry. I 
do not intend to ask you tor the money. I 
propose to earn it myself.” 

The astonished Harry gasped in amaze- 
ment. but, before he could recover his 
breath to protest, Maggie had folded her 
firm, shapely hands closely together, as 
was her wont when greatly in earnest, 
and proceeded : 

“[ consider it the duty of every true 
wife to aid her husband, to lighten his bur- 
dens and advance his interests as far as 
lies in her power, Since I married you, I 
have given my entire time, strength, and 
talents, such as they are, to your service. 
If. in addition to this, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for meto pay my individual expen- 
ses, | am perfectly willing to do it, only I 
elaim the privilege of doing it in the way 
most agreeable to myself. Before my 
marriage, I earned, as you will remember, 
enough to live independently, paying my 
dressmaker and milliner, and oveasionally 
indulging in what would, no doubt, be re- 
garded by aman who is anxious to buy a 
south meadow, as a supe:fluity. Now, 
since vou admit that you cannot afford to 
pay for my dressmaking, what is to hinder 
me from relieving you of the necessity? 1 
ean recall my pupils [Maggie had been a 
wiusic teacher, and a popular one]. I ean 
soon regain the income I discarded when I 
allowed you to persuade me into matri- 
mony.” 

Maggie paused at last for want of breath, 
and Mr. Raymond managed to gasp: 

“Give musie-lessons again! Are you 
erazy 7 What would the neighbors think?” 

“I do not see that it is any of the 
neighbors’ business,” said Maggie, coolly. 
“The simple facts in the case seem to be 
that you cannot afford to pay my bills, and 
that I am perfectly able to earn the money. 
Then, why should I not do it? I could 
soon get back my ¢lass and be able to hire 
a girl in the kitchen, which would give me 
all my time to bestow upon my pupils. 
Upon the whole, [think I shall enjoy it far 
more than doing housework for my board 
and clothes, with the prospect of doing 
without the latter unless I can make them 
myself. Who knows but in the course of 
time | might be able to contribute some- 
thing towards the purchase of that precious 
south meadow, so necessary to your happi- 
ness ?"* 

Exasperated beyond the possibility of a 
reply, and humiliated, as he could not help 
being, by this plain array of facts, Mr. 

taymond strode down the lane leading to 
the pasture, and leaning over the bars, gave 
himself up to meditation most profound. 
He did not see the fair green fields mel- 
lowing and gleaming in the soft light of 
the setting sun. He did not hear the low 
musical tinkle of the bells, as the cows 
came slowly homeward. His glance was 
inward, His wife to give music lessons! 
He, who aimed to be thought the prosper- 
ous farmer, the successful young man of 
the neighborhood, to see his wife earning 
her own money. paying her own bills, and 
holding herself entirely independent of his 
aid and counsel! He knew very well she 
Was equal to it. How tantalizingly cool 
she had been! It was all true too. He 
Was just enough to admit that. Before her 
marriage she had been the best dressed 
Woman in the neighborhood. Her hands 
Were soft and white, and always ready to 
bestow gifts upon the needy. ‘They were 
browned and roughened now with hard 
work, and had more than once been re- 
Strained in their charitable giving. She 
had worked for her ‘‘board and clothes” 
ever since she was married, worked hard, 
too, while his farm boasted of every arti- 
cle of machinery necessary to carry on his 


handing her a neat littl package, | 
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own work with ease and rapidity, and he 
frequently had two, and sometimes three, 
men to assist him. She had been her own 
kitchen-girl, washer woman, dairy-maid, 
und seamstress, and he bad asked her to 
turn dressmaker too, to save a few pal- 
try dollars—probably an amount which 
would not equal the cost of his cigars. 
Maggie had generously refrained from re- 
minding him of this weakness, and of vari 
ous other gratifications whose cost was 
not counted, because the indulgence was 
personal. But his conscience sternly ar- 
rayed itself as his accuser, and the minutes 
went by unnoticed. Maggie watched him 
from the shaded lawn with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. ‘The leaven is working,” 
she whispered to herself, ‘he pink mus- 
lin is going to triumph.” And so it did. 
The sleek herd of mild eyed cows finally 
ate theis way up to the bars, and their mas- 
ter mechanically made room for them to 
pass ‘The sun went down behind the dis- 
tant hills. ‘The clear moou-rays lit up the 
pleasant scene, and peeped boldly through 
the curtain of morning glory vines that 
draped the porch. Maggie sat in the 
shadow. carelessly rocking back and forth 
and humming softly to herself, when a tall 
figure bent beside her, and a strong hand 
clasped her own. 

“Maggie,” said a voice which its owner 
vainly endeavored to render firm, ‘do you 
really mean that you would rather be back 
in the old life with your music and your 
scholars than to be here at home with me?” 

**T never said that, Harry. I only meant 
that’— But what she meant never found 
its way into spoken existence. It was 
somehow strangled at birth, and there was 
no further need of explanations. A little 
plain talk and a good degree of firmness 
had won the day for Maggie, in her battle 
with selfishness and injustice. And so 
they would do for many other women in 
similar circumstances. It is partly be- 
cause women are too weak and yielding 
that so many of them are martyrized daily 
—they would rather endure than rebel and 
fight their way out of the annoyances that 
surround them. ‘The true philosophy of 
life is patiently to endure what cannot be 
cured, but all possible remedies should be 
tested before submission is resorted to. 
Men can be reached through their pride, 
when their affections are impervious; and 
when a woman's life long happiness de- 
pends upon the result, it is well worth 
while to try the experiment. 

Marion, Ia. Lizzik M. LATHAM. 

= “oe 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE STORY OF AN OVEN. 

‘“No, we don’t use it much now,” said 
Debby, as she reached out her long- 
handled fork and turned over the swelling 
brown doughnuts that were bubbling up 
and down in the sizzling hot fat. ‘Only 
at Thanksgiving. Christmas, and = such 
times, when we want to do a marster big 
baking. It holds a monstrous sight—see,” 
and Debby reached up and opened the 
door of the old-fashioned brick oven. 
Little Ruth climbed up on a chair and 
peered in. 

‘Mv! I should think it did!” she ex- 
claimed. “It is big enough for me to 
crawl in and hide!” **Well, child,” grand- 
ma spoke up from the corner where she 
sat knitting, ‘‘years ago there was a little 
girl who did crawl in there, and it was 
lucky that she had so good a place.” 

“Really and truly, grandma?’ and 
quite forgetting the plump doughnut-man 
bumping about in the hot fat, Ruth ran to 
grandmother's side. ‘Yes,’ the old lady 
continued, ‘*it was your great-great-aunt, 
and her name was Ruth too. And she lived 
in this very house. It was her father who 
built it. Finished it just before the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out. It must have been 
a very tine place for those times, my dear, 
but I fear that good Herr Brower and his 
family didn’t enjoy it much, for worries 
and dangers began to come thick and fast. 
This Mohawk Valley was very convenient 
to the British and Indians up in Canada, 
and bands of them would frequently 
come down like a pack of wolves upon a 
flock of helpless sheep. And, sad to say, 
many a home was burned and its owner 
scalped, murdered, or taken prisoner. 

**It was the custom in those days, when- 
ever a party of the enemy was reported to 
be prowling about, for a cannon to be 
fired at the fort, and when the solemn, 
warning sound went echoing down the 
pleasant green valley, the settlers would 
hurriedly gather together their most val- 
uable possessions, and with their families 
hasten to the fort. It was during one of 
these times when Herr Brower was thus 
obliged to seek safety, that the incident of 
which [I am going to tell you occurred. 
Little Ruth was then about nine years 
old—a_ bright-eyed, brave-hearted little 
girl. 

“It was on a sunny October morning 
that the sullen roar of that cannon was 
heard. Herr Brower hurried in from the 
corn-field, his two stalwart sons from the 





apple-orchard; Frau Brower left her 
spinning; Phebe, the slave girl, dropped 
the churn-dasher, while the children 
fluttered in like frightened chickens. 

* * Herzliebchen, said Herr Brower, ten- 
derly, seeing his wite’s pale face. ‘Do 
not fear, but the enemy are about, and we 
shall have to go to the fort.’ 

‘ So the usual preparations were made. 
The silverware was lowered by a bag into 
the well; the cattle were let loose and 
driven into the woods; the fowls were 
frightened away; clothes and bedding 
were concealed beneath hemlock boughs, 
and finally the Browers, together with 
one or two other families who had hurried 
hither, started for the fort. 

**But what do you suppose? Little Ruth 
was left behind! It was her own fault, 
though, not because she was not dear to 
the hearts of her parents. In times of 
worry and excitement peuple are often 
forgetful, you know, and Herr Brower 
and his good frau had so many things to 
think of! There were the three-year-old 
twins, Martin and Marie, and little baby 
Elsie, to say nothing of ten-year-old Hans 
who was.always in mischief, so it was no 
wonder that the house-mother quite over 
looked little Ruth. And besides, the little 
girl was generally so thoughtful and 
womanly as to require no care. 

**Well, the way she came to be left be- 
hind was this: She was all ready to start, 
and had thoughtfully done up a little bun- 
dle containing her best things —her pink 
tafleta dress, and her gold beads and silk 
stockings,—when she happened to think of 
one thing more, the most precious of all, 
her beloved doll—the doll which her Eng- 
lish aunt for whom she was named had 
brought her from across the ocean. It 
was, to tell the truth, a wonderful creature 
for those times. Its wooden face was 
beautifully painted, with red cheeks, car- 
mine lips, and shining back eyes. Then 
it had real hair rolled up high above its 
forehead, just like a court lady, while 
as for its clothes—they were something 
elegant! A pink satin petticoat, and over 
it a short-gown of white and silver tissue. 
No wonder that Ruth looked upon her as 
a most precious treasure. Leave that doll 
to be burned by the British, or carried 
away by some delighted Indian? Never! 

“The next instant litthe Ruth's high- 
heeled slippers were flying up the oaken 
stairs and into the guest-chamber, where, 
in the topmost drawer of the tall bureau, 
reposed her heart's treasure. 

“She climbed up on a chair, opened the 
drawer and lifted the doll from its wrap- 
pings. ‘Then she hurried down-stairs and 
out of doors. “ But oh dear! Where were 
all the folks? There was only a distant 
rumble of wheels, and down by the clump 
of elms beyond the gate was the last 
wagon, A moment more and it was out of 
sight. 

“Ruth sat down on the door-step, too 
startled at first to ery. Left alone! How 
strange it seemed! Not a sound was heard 
except the wind rustling the yellow leaves 
of the hickory-tree before the door, or 
the occasional dropping of a nut. 

** ‘How silly to stay here!’ Ruth sudden- 
ly exclaimed, springing up. ‘I can over- 
take them before they reach the bridge! 

**With doll and bundle in her arms, she 
was starting down the path, when, oh 
horror! what was it that she saw coming 
out of the woods back of the corn field at 
the side of the house? A gleam of scarlet 
uniforms—dusky figures and nodding 
plumes! Yes, she was not dreaming; it 
was a party of British and Indians! Ruth 
sank, a trembling little heap, in the shad- 
ow of the doorway. 

***What shall I do!’ she moaned. ‘If 
I run down the road, they'll catch me be- 
fore I reach the wagons, and anyhow 
then they'll see father and all the folks 
and kill them! I don’t believe they see 
them now—the trees hide them, or they'd 
hurry faster. But if I stay—oh, where 

‘an I go! Dear God, help me!’ 

“She hurried into the house and shut 
the thick oaken door after her. She looked 
for some place in which to hide. Alas! 
there was none. The best room, clean and 
prim, the neat bed-rooms-——nowhere was 
there any secret nook! And at last, almost 
frantic with fear, she ran out into the 
roomy kitchen. 

‘*Suddenly her eyes fell upon the door 
of the brick oven, which stood slightly 
ajar. Could she not erawl in there? 
She climbed up and looked in. ‘The hole 
seemed plenty large enough for her to lie 
in at full length. She scrambled in heels 
first and drew the door to, leaving only : 
slight crack open, through which to 
breathe. Fortunately there had been no 
baking done in it that morning, so that 
she was not uncomfortably warm. 

“It was not long before she heard a 
great knocking at the front door, soon 
followed by aloud crash, and then the 
long hall and the large rooms resounded 
with heavy footsteps and clanging swords. 
The redecoats had come! Upstairs and 
down cellar they went, everywhere in 
search of the owner of the house. 





“Finding neo one, they turned their 
thoughts toward filling their empty 
stomachs. The well-supplied cupboards 
and shelves were ransacked from top to 
bottom, and the big black eves peeping 
from the oven-door grew bigger still as 
the little girl beheld the vast quantities of 
food that disappeared down the throats of 
the intruders. 

* *Humph,’ she said to herself. “They 
eat like pigs! Little did the good mother 
think, when she made that big dish of 
doughnuts and the pumpkin pies yester- 
day, that she was baking them for King 
George’s men! 

*But her mirth was soon changed into 
anxiety, for while the men ate, they 
talked about burning the house and barns, 
and then what would become of the little 
girl in the oven? 

‘But help was at hand, for hardly was 
their meal finished before there was a loud 
shout without, and the two Indians 
who had been stationed as guards in the 
yard, rushed in, erying that the enemy 
was at hand. 

“Then all was confusion! The house 
resounded with yells and musket-shots. 
A party of American soldiers had come 
from the fort. Fortunately, they were 
greater In number than the British, and it 
wasn't long before Ruth’s panting little 
heat was cheered at the sight of the big 
kitchen filled with blue and bufl uniforms 
instead of the hated redeoats. 

“And in their midst, she heard a fa- 
miliar voice saying eagerly: ‘My child, 
my dear little M dchen! have you found 
her? Is she alive?’ 

“It was her father, who had come with 
the soldiers. With one joyful bound she 
sprang from her hiding-place and was 
clasped in his arms, and I dare = say 
that at that moment she was the happiest 
little girl in all that pleasant valley!” 
—Mary E. Brush, in Pansy. 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
y taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? This istrue of every one, It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hloop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all serofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Serofulous Humor; seres in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that L was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsuparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mus. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by co f HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 
. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE,. 


“A veritable band-book of noble living,’’ says W 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . . . . $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the oflice or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman's Journal” Office. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Deliciousand Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


CONSUMPTION 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that L will send TWO BOTTLES FREER, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P. OU, aduress. DH. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a selence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatmenta 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&ec., can be obtained at her oflice,48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional foug 
years’ course is establis by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of aoe. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the L slature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

an, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks, Duily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARV A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 





College of Physician and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Gpene its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $35 00; Graduatiou, 
$3000, All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 


in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D.; Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinica in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Kroad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXE8— 
Classical, Scientitic and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD HI. MAGILL, A. M., Prestpenrt, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 














Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 
OMAN § MENA LOLELE Of UNlcago, 
The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

e requi ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 


For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 


*“Eminently de- 
pm lightful and whole- 
yf. some as a Dressin 
for the Hair, and o 
capoctel benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’—Mrs. E, F. 
FisueEr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, nae Diseases and Pimples ’"—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Lhad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
= of natural color.””—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggista 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 


















prietors, 349 Washington Street. 
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NEW YORK'S NEW DEPARTURE. 


New York, AvuGustT 10, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You remark that we need to make a pub- 
lic sentiment in New York which will ae- 
cept the discovery that there is nought in 
the Constitution or laws of this State ex- 
cluding women from voting, and which 
will welcome the application of that dis- 
covery. That public sentiment has been 
making in New York during forty years 
of agitation. A considerable body of such 
sentiment has been organized into a politi- 
cal party, which holds the balance of pow- 
er at most local elections. This party re- 
ceives very respectful consideration from 
the greater parties, and is thus in a posi- 
tion to enforce its demands. 

As a whole, public seutiment in New 
York, while it does not welcome woman 
suffrage, is ready to accept it. While the 
mass of men would not, even now, vote in 
favor of it, they will not oppose it. For- 
mer hostility is replaced by indifference 
and curiosity. When the public find wom- 
an suffrage in existence, they will good- 
humoredly acquiesce and watch its work- 
ing. No adverse legislation, unless covert, 
need be feared; we are too strong for that. 
There is still a bitter and unscrupulous mi- 
nority, doggedly opposed, who have 
wealth, influence, and skill: but the **new- 
departure” mode of working puts them at 
a great disadvantage. It also puts us in 
an immensely stronger position than we 
have heretofore occupied. 

1. Having four thousand election dis- 
tricts in the State, we have four thousand 
points of attack instead of one. If we get 
women’s votes taken in but one of these 
four thousand districts, the breach is made, 
and the precedent is established. As there 
is now no law to punish a woman for vot- 
ing, nor to punish the inspectors for taking 
her vote, the chance of doing this is very 
good. 

2. The enemy are put ata loss. When 
they had but one point—the Legislature— 
to watch, and when stopping us at that 
point meant stopping us altogether, they 
had a comparatively simple task. ‘They 
must now watch four thousand points, 
without knowing at which of these the at- 
tack will come. ‘To watch and defend all 
these points successfully, is practically im- 
possible. 

3. ‘They have been used to claim supe- 
rior knowledge of law on their own side, 
for reformers are commonly taken up with 
principles and practical facts, rather than 
with legal consideration:. But now that 
the foe are shown to be ignorant of law, 
and that the law is proved to be against 
them, their flank is completely turned. 

4. This is especially so, because my le- 
gal discovery, to which you allude, has 
been carried much farther than the **Cases 
of the Legislature's Power-over Suffrage” 
earried it. In the **Woman’s Vote’ de- 
partment of the Albany Sunday Press 
(which department is in my charge), it has 
been shown by elaborate legal proof that 
not only is there no constitutional or legal 
obstacle to women’s voting, but that the 
law, in its present shape, secures suf- 
frage to women on the same terms with 
men. 

5. We gain the great advantage of ceas- 
ing to appear as innovators. When we 
show that the right of women to vote has 
always been recognized by common law, 
and preserved by both Constitution and 
statute law, we disarm the prejudices of a 
large part of the community. 

6. Weare also relieved of the labor and 
burden of obtaining new legislation. We 
have no farther occasion to trouble our- 
selves about the Legislature, except to pre- 


member would dare attempt. 

7. We have, as a rule, no longer tg deal 
with Senators and Assemblymen, but with 
inspectors of election—men whose political 
experience and skill are mostly far less, 
and who can be more easily brought to do 
right. 

8. Many women (as well as men) who 














have feared, or been too indolent, to co-op- | 


erate in getting the suffrage, will, now that 
they find they have it, gladly co-operate by 
voting, getting others to do so, and other- 
wise. Women not heretofore known as 
suffragists are speaking out and taking 
hold daily; and the good news puts fresh 
life and activity into the old workers who 
have toiled so long and hard, and withstood 
such discouragements. 

9. Wherever the inspectors refuse to 
register women, or take their votes, the 
remedy is very simple and easy—mere- 
ly to protest, and during the succeeding 
year so to enlighten the public of the dis- 
trict on the law, that the refusal will not be 
repeated. 

Concerning the statement some one has 
made to you, that the proof of women’s le- 
gal right to vote was dug out by me in 
three months’ research in Columbia Col- 
lege Library, let me say that to the State 
Library at Albany, the Library of the New 
York Bar Association, and several others, 
I am indebted for much of the most valua- 
ble material, and that the research I have 
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given the matter covers not only three 
months, but five years. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
“eo 


WOMAN'S REALM. 


Men who oppose equal suffrage for wom- 
en frequently say (where they get their 
authority, | am at a loss to determine), 
that “there is a tendency among women to 
undervalue the home life * Such men have 
a great deal to say about woman bing 
queen; there that home is her sphere—a 
field broad enough for all her activities. 
She is not willing to do service there, and 
so seeks public life, and wants to meddle 
in politics. 

God forbid that we should underrate the 
maternal relation! It is a holy one; but 
no more so than the paternal. If the press 
and pulpit would devote one half the time 
now given to telling women about their 
duties as wives, and the sacredness of the 
maternal tie, to telling young men their 
duties as husbands, and the holiness of the 
paternal tie, the next generation would be 
blessed with a purer and nobler race of 
fathers. 

Men have heard this talk of ‘women be- 
ing queen of the home” so much, that they 
have come to undervalue their own rela- 
tion in the home life, and relegate to the 
mother all their duties. ‘That is the ideal 
home where father and mother equally 
stand as priest and priestess of the altar. 
‘To an unprejudiced mind there is no foun- 
dation for the statement that women are 
losing an interestin home. ‘Till time shall 
be no longer, woman will value husband, 
children, and home. Because she does 
value them she demands her just rights, 
that she may have the power to protect 
home &and children, so that where the hus- 
band is weak, the victim of his appetite, 
she may help save him by putting tempta- 
tion out of his reach. 

But let us examine our objector’s posi- 
tion more closely. If woman is queen of 
the home, has she power over her own 
realm? In all the States of the Union save 
three, New Jersey, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
the mother has no legal right to her child 
as long as her husband is alive, unless she 
is legally separated from him. He can 
dispose of the children as he pleases, even 
willing them away, no matter how able 
and willing the mother may be to care for 
them. In some States a mother has no 
right even over her unborn child; the fath- 
er can leave it by will to another. In Cali- 
fornia a man can dispose of any article in 
the house, even if bought by his wife's 
earnings, and can use the proceeds for 
drink if he chooses,—she has no claim on 
what she earns. In Ohio a woman has no 
claim on her own clothing. In Massa- 
chusetts, a few months ago, a man turned 
his sick wife and infant child out-of-doors 
when the thermometer was ten degrees be- 
low zero. ‘They were obliged to pass most 
of that bitter night in the street. The man 
was arrested and brought to trial, and was 
set at liberty; there was no legal cause for 
action. Fortunately for women, many 
men are better than the laws they have 
made, 

As to “meddling in polities,” that seems 
to be a favorite expression with both men 
and women who oppose equal suffrage. 
But are not women as much interested in 
good government as men? Are they not 
as solicitous for the welfare of their chil- 
dren? Shall there be pitfalls for their de- 
struction established on every corner, per- 


| haps next door, and shall the mother have 


no power to stop it? 
‘There are questions which arise in which 
the welfare and interest of women are par- 


; Si - ’ | ticularly involved; evils that women only 
vent hostile legislation, which scarce one | 


can fully realize. If it is well for women 

to influence indirectly ; how much better 

and nobler it would be to influence di- 

rectly. B. 
-—- coe sa 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PRINTED Poison. By Josiah W. Leeds. 528 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 1585. 


This little pamphlet calls attention to 
the fact that ‘:all the education in crime 
which a boy or girl might get from old and 
hardened law-breakers within a prison-cell 
may be freely obtained at hundreds of the 
news stands—the great majority of them, 
in fact.” 

“In the old story-books,” said a writer 
lately in the Ledger, **it was assumed that 
truthfulness, honesty, and obedience to 
parents were virtues, and that the Chris- 
tian religion was not wholly devoid of 
merit; but in the dime and half-dime 
novels of the criminal school, which are 
now read by all (?) our boys, either seeret- 
ly or openly, the pleasures of burglary 
and highway-robbery, of gambling and 
fighting, and the heroism of successful ly- 
ing, are set forth by what is regarded by 
youthful readers as ‘glowing e:oquence,’ 





| while the great truths that all parents are 


tyrants, that all religious teachers are 


| hypocrites, and that disobedience to fath- 
| ers and teachers is obedience to the nobler 


instincts of juvenile nature, are sedulously 
taught.” 

As to papers of an obviously debasing 
character, such as those of the Police News 
stamp, a representative of the News Deal- 
ers’ Association lately said that he did not 
suppose any dealer anywhere would plead 





for a continuance of such publications. 
Yet their sale is excused on the ground 
that “the dealers must accommodate their 
patrons, or their families will starve.” 

In the daily press, and even in the Sun- 
day school libraries, these demoralizing 
influences obtain a foothold, and the object 
of the pamphlet is to arouse public senti- 
ment to expurgate current literature. The 
U.S. Supreme Court has decided that * the 
liberty of the press guaranteed by the 
Constitution, was not intended to include 
the publication of articles injurious to the 
morals of the public, or advertisements of 
an immoral character.” ‘This decision was 
upon one of the Anthony Comstock cases, 
and it practically justifies the movement 
for the suppression of demoralizing as well 
as obscene literature. H. B. B. 


Litirn: The Legend of the First Woman. By 
Ada Langworthy Collier. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. $1. 


This poem is at once so audacious in con- 
ception and so fine in execution, that it 
ought to attract general attention and in- 
terest. It is founded on an old Rabbinical 
speculation that Eve was Adam’s second 
wife, his first one having left him. It is 
said that this first wife, named Lilith, was 
expelled from Eden, and that after this ex- 
pulsion Eve was created. Abraham Ee- 
chelensis, a learned rabbi, writes: *“There 
are some who do not regard spectres as 
simple devils, but suppose them to be of 
mixed nature—part demoniacal, part hu- 
man, and to have had their origin from Li- 
lith, Adam’s first wife, by Eblis, prince of 
the devils.”. Our word “Lullaby” is de- 
rived from two Arab words, which mean 
‘Beware of Lilith.” On these meagre de- 
tails of a fabled existence is founded the 
poem. <A tender sympathy and keen sense 
of natural and spiritual beauty pervade it. 
‘The opening lines are these: 

Pure as an angel’s dream shone Paradise. 

sate ~aeae hemmed it round; and airy 
8! 8 

Of rippling waters baunted it. Dim glades, 

And wayward paths o’erflecked with shimmering 
shades, 

And tangled dells, and wilding pleasances, 

Hung moist with odors strange from scented 
trees. 

Sweet sounds o’erbrimmed the place, and strange 

riumes, 
Faint as far sunshine, fell ’mong verdant glooms. 


It is a curious evidence of the subtle per- 
vasiveness 0f the woman’s rights idea, that 
our author makes the withdrawal of Lilith 
from Eden a direct result of the domineer- 
ing spirit of Adam. 


Straight as the shaft that ’geinst the morning 
sun 

The slender palm uprears; the Fairest one— 

The first of womankind—sweet Lilith—stood, 

A gracious shape that gloritied the wood. 

About her rounded shoulders, warm and bare, 

Like netted sunshine fell her lustrous hair ; 

The rosy flush of -young pomegranate bells 

Dawned on her cheeks; and blue as in lone dells 

Sleep the Forget me-nots, hereyes. With bent 

Brows, sullen creased, swart Adam gazed intent 

Upon a leopard, crouched low in its place 

Beneath his feet. Not once in Lilith’s face 

He looked, nor sought her wistful, downcast 


eyes, 
With shifting shadows dusk, and strange sur- 
prise. 
*O Love,” she said, ‘‘no more let us contend! 
So sweet is lite, anger, metbinks, should end. 
In this, our garden bright, why dost thou claim 
Ever the highest place, the noblest name? 
Freely to both our Lord gave self-same sway 
O’er living things. Love, thou art gone astray ! 
‘Twin-born, of equal stature, kindred soul 
Are we; like dowed with strength. Yon stars 
that roll 
Their course above, down-looking on my face, 
See yours as fair; in neither aught that’s base. 
Thy wife, not handmaid I, yet thou dost say, 
‘I tirst in Edenrule.’ Thou, then, bast sway. 
Must I, my Adam, mutely follow thee? 
Run at thy bidcing, crouch beside thy knee ? 
Lift up (when thou dost bid me) timid eyes ? 
Not so will Lilith dweil in Paradise.’’ 


But Adam does not see matters in this 
light at all. Like thousands of husbands 
since, he insists on supremacy, and, as a 
consequence, 

Sweet peace, alas, lies slain. 


After leaving Eden, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the angel guardian, the 
noble Lilith wanders out into the wide, 
magnificent wildercess-world, unpeopled 
as yet by human beings. ‘The descriptions 
are beautiful word-pictures. Growing 
weary of solitude, she yields to the solici- 
tations of Eblis to become his wife. But 
her children are soulless phantoms, and 
mock her with elusive cries. She is 
Naught com‘orted! And In that shadow-land 
She sorrowing bore, in after-time, a band 
Of elfin babes, that waked dim echoes long 
Forgotten there, and ghastly bursts of song. 

No wonder Lilith eried : 

Oh, me, most desolate, 
That shall not know in any time the fate 
Ot happier mothers! Nay, nor cooling touch 
Of baby hands, ob, longed for, loved so much ! 
Alas, my babes, ere yet hour-old ye fly, 
Outspreading shining wings with jeering cry, 
Afar from me. Most hapless I, from whom 
The crown of motherhood, yet white with bloom, 
Falls blighted! 


Stung by despair, Lilith returns to the 
verge of Eden, which she is forevermore 
unable to enter. She entices away Eve’s 
infant daughter, and solaces herself with 
its caresses. But the child pines, and Lil- 
ith restores her to her mother. ‘Too late! 
The infant dies, and Lilith composes its lit- 
tle form for the tomb, placing snowdrops 
in its cold white hands. The poem closes 
with a number of graceful lullabies sung 
by happy mothers in Finland, Hindoostan, 
Africa, and England. ‘The English ‘**moth- 
er peaceful sings :” 

Oh, babe, my babe, the light doth fade! 
My baby, sleep, while I do keep 
Close watch, where thou art lowly laid, 
Sweet dreams shal! steep thy slumber deep; 
Ah, little feet, be still at last— 
Rest, all the night, for day is past; 
One watches thee from yon biue sky, 
One watching here sings lullaby, 
Lullaby ; 
Sings lullaby. 
Here on his bed, the sunny head 
Lies still; and soft the brown veo close ; 
Sweet steals the breath ’twixt lips as red, 
As a fresh, as new-born rose. 
O little lips, be hushed at last; 
Fear not, sweetheart, though day be past. 





One looks adown from yon far sky, 
One close beside sings lullaby, 
Lullaby ; 
Sings lullaby. 


AMERICAN VeRston. The Book of Isalms 
translated out of the Hebrew. New York: 
Fords, Howard and Halbert. Cloth. 25 cts. 
This is “the version set forth A. D. 1611 

compared with the most anciey authori- 

ties and revised A. D. 1885, with the read- 


ings and renderings preferred by the 
American Committee of Revision inecor- 


porated into the text. those retained or 
adopted by the English Committee being 
specified in the appendix.” Ic is edited by 
John C. Lansing, D. D., professor of Old 
‘Testament languages and exegesis in the 
theological seminary, New Brunswick, 
The merit of this translation can only be 
appreciated by comparing it on the one 
hand with the old version, and on the 
other with the newly revised version re- 
cently published. This publication is a sig- 
nificant sign of the growing individualism 
and independence even of the very conser- 
vative American theologians who publish 
the volume. ‘They are unwilling to yield 
their private judgment to that of the Eu- 
ropean majority. How different this spirit 
from that of the old-school divines, who, 
fifty years ayo, very generally believed 
that the English version in common use 
had been itself inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
The still more independent laity will 
generally regard the changes as seldom 
improvements. and often the reverse. ‘The 
constant repetition of the word *\Jehovah,” 
instead of ‘the Lord,” is especially objec- 
tionable, the more so because to the devout 
Jew itis a sacrilege. If the word had been 
translated ‘tthe unspeakable” or “the un- 
nameable,” it would have been much more 
in the spirit of the original. H. B. B. 


Tue Poeticat Works or Mrs. H. J. Lewis. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 


One hundred and twenty-eight poems, 
graceful, kindly, and feminine, with a por- 
trait of the author, in beautiful type and 
paper and gilding, make a volume which 
will adorn a parlor-table and while away a 
leisure hour. ‘There are no striking pas- 
sages, no thrilling stanzas that linger in 
the memory, but, on the other hand, there 
are no violations of good taste or good 
feeling. All is sweet, peaceful, and serene. 
As a specimen we give: 

BEFORE SUNRISE, 

The soft, red light fell on the snow, 

Woaile in the East the silver bow 

Hung o'er the purpling waves aglow ; 

Ahove her bended borns, yet near, 

Shone Venus, large, dnd round, and clear, 

While other stars withdrew their cheer. 

The skies above were deeply blue, 

But wore their richest crimson bue 

Near where the waters veiled their view. 

No breeze awoke. God's temple stood 

Filled with His presence, wise and good; 

Filled, till was left no solitude. 

O hallowed hour! thy memory sweet 

Gives strength unto our weary feet,— 

Gives radiance where life’s shadows meet. 


Pine Cones. By Willis Boyd Allen. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1. 
Half-a-dozen wide-awake boys and girls 

from Boston and New York make a jour- 

ney into Maine to spend the Christmas 
holidays with their uncle, Will Percival. 

A glorious adventure befalls them on their 

way from the railroad station to their 

uncle’s house. ‘Their wagon breaks down 
at night in a snow-storm, beside a fallen 
tree, in a pine forest. But Percival, an ex- 
perienced woodsman and a capital story- 
teller, is equal to the emergency. Sucha 
camp of pine boughs beside a roaring fire! 


Such stories to while away the night! The | 


book is a charming one, in spite of the 
“moral” of its stories. The ‘*Pine-cone 
series” bids fair to be popular, and the 
boys and girls who read this first volume 
will long tor further adventures—some of 
which, we are assured, will be found 
“rather startling.”” A few months later 
they will be narrated in “Silver Rags.” 

H. B. B. 


+o — 


Pvre blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hoods Sarsaparilia puri- 
ties the blood and strengthens the system. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
pieoase ean tind a pleasant home and moderate prices 
»y addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E, 10th Street, 
New York. 

A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can furnish 
good references. Address Language,” at this office 





Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board- 
ers. Home quiet, and comfortable, and table excel- 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms, 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 


The Spirit of the New Testament, 


The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 


By a WomaAN. 





“Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose.”—Jnde-r. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—A/pha. 

“Many novel and suggestive ideas.”—Woman’s 
Journal. 

Just published by E. W. ALLEN, London, Eng. 
and on sale at 

Washington Street /nder Office, Boston, Maas. 
Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 


Reformatory Prison for Women. 


So. Framingham, Mass. 


We are now prepared to do best laundry work at 
reasonable prices. Expresa at reduced rates. Send 
postal for terms. ELLEN C. JOHNSON, Sup’t. 


WANTED (for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. Ter iporz given satiefection guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 
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“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Dil.) tells how students with small 


means can, by the “PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—rree 





NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
di BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 

JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres't, 1516 Filbert 8t., 


Phila, 
FRIENDS SCHOOL fours 


per half-year for board and tuition. First term begins 
Beptember 9, 1885. For cireular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad. 
dress the Principal, MELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham Callege, Cambridge, England, 


WEST NEWTON 


Knglish and Classical School. 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATH’L TT. ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
fen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Obeervatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


Secure Investments, 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half a 
low valuation; yielding 

6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 
and free of tar, Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 








A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
>) COFFEE 


RiGé 


“E> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 






| 622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 








YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE ! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 1 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, 
printing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, on any evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.50 P. M., he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
FIFTY REASONS, 14th edition, . 50e per 100. 
REPLY TO ATTY-GEN. RUSSELL, . 25c per 100. 





| SPEECH AGAINST ATTY-GEN. RUS- 


SELL’S RE-ELECTION, . 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS, . 50c per 100. 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’S 

POWER OVER SUFFRAGE, Cheap 

Edition . ° ° . $1.75 per 100. 
“BUFFALO PLATFORM” OF N. Y. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY, $1.20 per 100. 
Aleo, from WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 

WOMAN’S LEGAL RIGHT TO e 
VOTE, . ° - ° ° . 25c per 100. 
Address as above. 


C. H.SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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